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Che Theatre. 


OCTOBER 1, 1881. 


THE ROPE-LADDER. 
A Story of Real Life. 
By R. D. GREEN-PRICE. 





IN TWO PARTS. 





PART THE FIRST.—CHAPTER UL 







HE next morning broke with the sad foreboding 
that our short gleam of sunshine had come 
to an end, that Flora had to be placed under 
Miss Maclary’s charge, and that I had to 
take flight southwards where duty called me. 
“ To dwell on the events of this morning 

would add a mournful page that I prefer to pass 
by. After breakfast I strolled out to the great 
bookseller’s, and ordered a six-volume Shakes- 
peare, in a pocket edition, to be sent to Miss F. 
Carlisle, with her guardian’s compliments, and 
arranged that it should get there long after I had 
left Edinburgh, a slight recompense I thought for 
the trial of a new life. 

The box was repacked, and thé bill at the hotel 
paid, and we drove in a cab to Miss Maclary’s, who 
lived in a nice house near Prince’s Street. 

Miss Maclary was what may be termed quite a character in herself : 
rather short, and past middle age, but with very little of the old maid 
about her, except in a methodical style of action and dress, warm and 
genial in. her temperament, having a great regard for girls, especially 
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pretty ones, a good judge of character, indulgent to a certain extent, but 
beyond that, inexorable. She had about eight girls in her house at this 
time, and I had written to propose adding Flora to her list, telling her 
merely that she was a young lady, of whom I had undertaken the 
guardianship, under somewhat peculiar circumstances, connected with my 
Official position in the Education Department of Government, and that I 
‘was most anxious that she should turn out an accomplished woman, as 
her future in life greatly depended on her so doing. 

After the usual introductions, I was glad to see that Flora passed 

isfactorily through the preliminary scrutiny, to which Miss Maclary 
subjected her. Flora was fortunate in not being shy—she did not know 
what that word meant—the mauvaise honte of many an otherwise nice 
girl—so it did not take long to put her apparently at her ease. 

When the time of parting came, and “time and tide wait for no 
man,” Miss Maclary considerately retired, and I had to endure a heart- 
breaking flood of tears with a face buried in my breast for minutes. 
“God bless you, my dear! Write to me as often as you like, to the 
address I gave you, and be a good girl. We shall perhaps meet again 
soon—adieu !” 

With a great big lump in my throat, that would keep returning, I 
jumped into the train for the south. I had left behind me one whose 
fortunes seemed inseparably mixed up with my own. Why, I could not 
say, and all the growth of less than a week ! 

My remaining work in the north employed me till the following 
Friday, and on Saturday I was flying in the Great Northern express for 
the great metropolis, and in due time was once more ensconced at Camden 
Hill, Kensington, amidst my family circle. 

After a succession of hugs, beginning with my dear wife down to the 
youngest chip of the block, we settled down to a family repast and 
general chat, my wife leading the way with any amount of small talk 
as to what they had been doing in my absence, and intended to do now I 
was at home to chaperon them. 

‘‘ By-the-bye, darling,” she broke in presently, “there are several 
letters waiting for you. Go and get them, Maggie” (to my eldest 
daughter), “and among them one from Mr. Littledales, the gentleman 
with whom you exchanged work. He seems in a great fuss about the 
suddendjsappearance of some young woman, who was teacher in a large 
school up in the North, which must have happened about the time you 
were there. He had not seen her, but it appears he had been asked by the 
Mayor of Liverpool to take an interest in her, and push her on if possible, 
as she was rather out of the common run of school-teachers. The matron 
of the place had written to say that they could glean no tidings of her, 
although the police had had the matter in hand for several days, and he 
hopes you will be able to throw some light upon it. Such an absurd 
thing” (continued my wife, by way of commentary) “ to suppose that you 
should be able to throw light on the whereabouts of a runaway teacher ; 
as if the Government paid you to look after such things! It is hard 
work enough, I am sure, for you to inspect the children, without being 
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responsible for such things as these. I hope, John, you will write and 
tell him that you did not undertake the care of any protégées of his when 
you went his circuit. I had a great mind to write and say that his letter 
almost amounted to an insinuation that you had walked off with the girl, 
and that it was time for me to go in search of you.” 

“ As if papa had not enough to do already in taking care of all of us, 
without hunting after this girl of the Mayor of Liverpool’s, who, I 
daresay, ran back to her lover there, if the truth was known,” broke in 
my eldest daughter. 

“Very likely, my dear Maggie,” said I, but rather anxious to turn 
the subject into a more congenial channel, having already entirely lost 
my appetite forsupper. ‘ But I think you had better leave me to deal 
with Mr. Littledales in this matter. It is clear he is in no way to blame 
for the girl’s conduct, and I should think will be able to satisfy her 
friends of this. I will write to him to-morrow. Do you know, they 
are very curious people those north-country people—their dialect is so 
difficult to understand that at first I could hardly make them out, and 
I am sure the children did not know what I said. Some of them did, 
of course, and a few of the teachers. They are sharp and intelligent, 
however, with all their roughness, . The clergymen are, many of them, 
St. Bees men, and not gentlemen, but they are better fitted for their 
duties in that country than you would suppose. At first I accepted a 
good deal of hospitality from them, but latterly I got rather tired 
of it.” 

This I thought was getting back on safer ground. “ But” (immediately 
broke in my wife) “do tell us why you went to Edinburgh ; you never 
mentioned your intention before, and you do not generally make sudden 
excursions. We have all been dying to hear why you went, what you 
saw, and all that you did there.” 

T had to fence for a time. “ Well, dear, you see I began to get tired 
of the blackness of those large towns, and had no great liking for ‘a 
Sunday at Carlisle; then, I thought I should not be near Edinburgh 
again for a long time—and you know how I have always admired Edin- 
burgh ever since we visited it on our wedding-tour—so I was tempted, 
although it was a little extra expense to do it.” 

“‘But then, dear, you spoke in your letter of some news you would 
have for us on your return, and we naturally associated this with your trip, 
and have been dying with curiosity ever since.” 

“Confound my stupidity,” thought I, “I wish I had the pluck to tell 
the whole story ; but I can’t now.” So I beat about the bush again, 

and said : 

“Now you mention it, I recollect that I was alluding to the cireum- 
stance of my having seen a governess, who I thought would have suited 
us for Annie and Ethel, She spoke to me at Carlisle, and seomed rather 
nice, and I told her I would consider the matter, and talk to you when I 
got home. But on inquiring at Edinburgh, where she was known, I found 
her acquirements were scarcely up to the mark for a finishing governess, 
and I wrote recommending her another year of instruction at the Ladies’ 
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Institution there, a first-rate place. I fear, my dears, you are disappointed 
in this expected news.” 

All this was very like being on a bed of thorns, and I made not the 
slightest objection when bedtime came, and I was left alone with my 
monthly periodical. 

Next morning Maggie came up after breakfast, with a beseeching 
request that I would walk in the Park and Kensington Gardens with 
them after four o’clock, as I had only some light work to get through that 
day connected with my reports at the Education Office. This would 
upset my plan of calling at my club for some expected letter or letters, 
and devouring it over a cigar till dinner-time. This I was determined 
not to be balked in, and so excused myself by saying that I wanted 
to go to my club. 

“Dear papa, I thought you promised that when I was ready to come 
out you would devote yourself to mamma and me, and give up the club? 
This is very cruel of you. We do hate that club so.” 

‘My dear, circumstances alter cases,” was all the reply that I could 
muster, and she went off with a pout. 

“ Any letters for me, porter?” as I entered the club in the afternoon. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I caught hold of them like a hungry dog does a bone, and sure enough 
there was the Edinburgh postmark. The writing I had never seen 
before, but it looked straight and presentable. You shall have it in 
extenso, as I read it in the most comfortable chair in the smoking-room : 


“My pear Lapper,—Don’t be angry, but I could not make up my 
mind what to call you, and this helps to keep me in mind of you as my 
guide up ‘the ladder.’ 

“T am getting on pretty well with Miss M. She is very kind to me, 
and I like the girls (most of them) very much. I cried dreadfully after 
you were gone, till a servant came in with a parcel for me, and there was 
a beautiful Shakespeare, in ever so many volumes—and from you, you 
dear good thoughtful creature. How I kissed you mentally for it, and 
dried my eyes at once! 

“TI am quite wild on Shakespeare. Several girls here have seen 
Irving, and we act it upstairs. 

“T am Portia—it is splendid. We are going to have ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ soon—I am to be Romeo, and I think I like the man’s part 
best. I long to put on those blue trousers and short jacket, when I am 
Romeo, but I daresay you will not like me to do it. 

“We read ‘Julius Cesar’ the other night, and all about Brutus 
and Cassius, and when it came to Mark Antony’s speech on the body 
of Caesar, so full of pathos (I think that was the word you used about it), 
I fancied I was a Roman citizen, and gave the girl, who was Brutus, 
such a push that she said she would not be Brutus any more, and began 
to cry. 

“The masters at the Institution are very kind. I am beginning 
music, and they say I get on very well. 
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“T have been asked to go to the Marriotts to-morrow to tea and a 
magic-lantern— Miss M. says you said I was to go. I will tell you about 
this the next day. I must not tire you with too long a letter to begin 
with. The girls say I am rather wild; but then you know I have my 
dear old Ladder to look after me, and he need not fear about me. 
Ta-ta.—Your dear 

“ FLoRa.” 


If any further confession on my part is necessary I will make it now. 
I read and re-read that letter, and at last came to the conclusion that that 
girl, the writer, was a born genius, and had completely enveloped me in 
her meshes as safe as any old Tay salmon was ever caught. What was I 
to do? I had avoided a confession at home, it could hardly be made 
now with propriety. Just fancy, if my old father at home, sitting in his 
ancestral chair, who had taken more pains to get me landed an Inspector 
than to secure his own seat in Parliament, and who loved and admired 
my wife and family—what would he say if he could only be behind my 
chair and read this letter that any man would have been proud to 
have received ? 

I do not know how long I should have gone on ruminating over this 
enchanting yet embarrassing topic‘if I had not heard the door open and 
felt a strong hand on my shoulder. It was Littledales. 

“Well, Gardiner, old man, got back from my rough old country? 
So obliged to you for doing it for me. So different, is it not, from your 
model county? I fully expected to hear from you chucking it all up. 
Now I daresay you can talk the lingo like a native. How lucky to find 
you in the club, where you so seldom are. The porter told me you had 
gone upstairs. Did you get a letter from me about that girl? I forget her 
name” (“Thank goodness,” said I, mentally), “ that disappeared almost 
supernaturally from the big charity school? I hear they have never 
traced her an inch. If she had gone into the canal she must have been 
seen by some one, where hundreds were about at that time, and it has 
been dragged. Then no girl answering her description left the station, 
and I have inquired as far north as Carlisle. It seems, from the mayor's 
letters to me, that they thought so much of her at Liverpool, that although 
she was an orphan, and the daughter of an old sea-captain, and a little 
wild and self-willed from having been a good deal on board ship with 
him, she would make a clever woman and a splendid schoolmistress 
some day.” 

Although a good deal taken aback by this sudden interruption, I 
managed decently to conceal the object of my thoughts, and pocketed the 
letter. 

“T only got your letter, Littledales, last night, on my return home, 
and was just going to write to you. It is certainly very sad about this 
poor girl, but I really don’t see why they should bother you or me about 
it. They surely don’t think we had any hand in the affair? I certainly 
remember at the inspection noticing rather a betterly-looking sort of young 
teacher, and made a remark to the mistress about her, and she told me in 
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a few words her history. It happened to be this very girl I did not 
speak to her nor she to me. She was not apprenticed, I found out, so no 
legal obligation to return lay upon her’; and the authorities are powerless 
to compel her to do so, even if they found her. I daresay she is better off 
where she is, for, do you know, Littledales, with all due deference to your 
model-school arguments, I never saw such a ‘ Dotheboys Hall’ as that in my 
life. It positively went to my heart to see those poor little atoms of 
flesh and blood turned into pieces of machinery, and nothing else. I 
said a:few words to them, and perhaps I said too much.” 

“ But tell me if you wish me to make any special report of this little 
mishap, or not, and what you propose to do yourself? On the whole, 
I got through the district very well.” 

Littledales was rather embarrassed by the way I put my case. He 
was a bachelor, and a man of strong impulse, but not much real feeling 
or strong purpose; so, after a moment’s reflection, he agreed with me 
that “the least said the soonest mended” (I wished inwardly that I 
had carried out that proverb in the beginning), and we agreed that he 
should write to the mayor and let the matter down as gently as possible. 
We had another weed together, and I went home to dinner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue following day, after leaving the office, I called in at the club on the 
chance of finding another letter from Flora, but was disappointed. 
However, as I had not replied to hers I took the opportunity of 
writing as tender and fatherlike an epistle to Edinburgh as I could 
indite. The next day was not a blank, and I rushed up to my 
accustomed chair and began to read it. Here it is: 


“Dear Otp Lapper,—I promised to write and tell you about my 
little party at the Marriotts. It was great fun. Mrs, M—— is rather a 
great lady, very stout and portentous, and rather frightened me at first, 
Her eldest daughter is on a large scale, but decidedly plain. The son, 
Martin his name is, is a broad-shouldered straight-legged young man, 
with a manly turn, but not very elevated, I think, in his ideas, although 
he was’ very kind indeed to me.” (“Is already in love with her, I’ll be 
bound,” thought I.) “ It was a large party, and we had the usual tea, and 
then the magic-lantern, which was a new thing to me, but amused the 
younger ones, I think, the most. Martin wanted to dance, but found 
from his mother that there were some straight-laced people there, who 
objected to dancing, so Martin rather devoted himself to talking to me. 
He chatted a great deal about Golfing, at which he says he is a first-rate 
hand, and wants to teach me. May I learn? Will Miss Maclary allow 
me, do you think? Martin wanted to see me home, but Miss M—— 
had sent a maid to fetch me, and it was not allowed. 
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‘Dear old Ladder,—Do you know I am as fond of acting as ever, and 
should so like to be taught to be a regular attress. I am afraid that I 
see you shaking your head; but what would I not give to be able to be 
like that beautiful Miss Terry, and throw all my heart into some of 
those splendid characters as she does ! 

“Please think it over, old dear; and if you want to please your 
Flora, try to forward her wishes, 

“‘Do you know I have been allowed to learn calisthenics ; there are 
ladies’ days for them at the gymnasium, and I can beat all the girls at it. 
I have been to the top of all the ropes and bars, and can balance myself 
on some of them. They look on me as a wonder, but they little know 
what my opportunities in this line have been. 

“ Christmas will soon be here, so write and say you will come up, or 
have me to see you somewhere. I cannot exist long without the sunshine 


of your' dear old face, my own old Ladder.—Yours ever, 
Frora.” 


I smoked one cigar over this natural and charming production, and 
then lit a second. Confound that yopng Martin Marriott, he is sure to 
fall in love with her ; but I don’t think she is to be won so easily as 
some girls are. However, I will warn her as gently as I can. This idea 
of being an actress, though, is much more serious. I dare not encourage 
this. She is quite harebrained enough now, and much too good for the 
stage, much as I admire the few real ladies who belong to and adorn that 
profession. Golf indeed! The poor little thing, I am sure, has nota 
notion of what the game is. I daresay it is a popular game in Scotland, 
but who would ever think of teaching an English girl golf? I should 
just as soon put her to work at skittles, or knurr and spell. Why 
don’t they play at lawn-tennis, I wonder? However, I shall leave 
all this to the good sense of Miss Maclary. The last sentence in the 
letter was the most difficult nut to crack of it all. About Christmas! 
Of course she must have a holiday. Togo and see her I would give my 
eyes. To have her somewhere, where I could meet her, would be equally 
nice; but no—I saw no way, positively no way, to accomplish it. Ishould 
have Robert at home, and perhaps the last Christmas he would ‘spend 
with us for years, if ever. I had promised Mrs. Gardiner we would have 
a merry Christmas at home. If I altered my plans now, I should be 
open to suspicion. I bit the end of my cigar, but no solution came, and 
I went home in the dumps, and could not digest my dinner. 


My next letter ran somewhat like this—after generalising on her ~ 


exploits : “‘ My dear, I have no doubt Martin Marriott is very nice ; but 
remember ‘that one swallow does not make a summer,’ and your dear old 
‘ Ladder’ does not wish to be supplanted just yet. As to your being an 
actress, I think, dear, it is merely a girlish idea that will soon wear off, 
when you come to know the real drudgery and disappointments of such 
a life, besides its other drawbacks ; but when we meet I shall be able to 
talk to you about this better than I can write. Learn golf, climb as many 
poles as you like, and. make yourself strong and happy. I don’t know 
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what to say about Christmas. I will try to make a plan about it, but 
cannot do it now.” With the usual good-byes it wound up. 

It was not long before I found another letter in that now well-known 
handwriting. I will not trouble you with it all. The pith of it was 
that she would try and do all that I had told her. “ What do you think ? 
The Marriotts have asked Miss M. to let me go and spend Christmas at 
St. Andrews, with them. It is very good of them, but I would rather 
spend it with you. Please make up your plans for me, I shall learn 
golf there. You need not be afraid of my running away with Master 
Martin.” 

Here was a solution of my difficulty, although it deprived me of the 
pleasure I should have had in her society. So I consented, and had such 
charming letters full of descriptions of all her doings at St. Andrews, 
that I almost fancied myself one of the party, and ceased to be jealous of 
Master Martin. 

Time went on, as it usually does with a man of business. Robert 
took a capital place in the Army examination, and chose a cavalry 
regiment, rather against my wishes ; but he had always been fond of horses 
and hunting, and had had more opportunities than I had when a boy 
of indulging in country pursuits. He had spent a good deal of his youth 
with his grandfather in the country, while I had’ been hurried from school 
to college, and then into a Government office, and seldom crossed a horse, 
except in “The Row.” So he chose a crack Hussar regiment, of which 
his sisters were very proud, and I contented myself with warning him 
that my pocket had a bottom to it. 

My spring inspections having been got through, I broached, at break- 
fast one morning, a plan for taking our summer holiday at the seaside, 
somewhere in the north country. I had discovered some lovely little 
places not spoilt by tourists in the previous autumn. There was More- 
cambe Bay, facing the Lake Mountains, where I felt sure we could get a 
little house, and then, as I saw my plan was taking root and becoming 
approved of, I added: “‘ We could give a trial there to that governess I 
told you about for Annie and Ethel. She could come to us for approval, 
and it would save you, my darling, having to look after the two girls so 
much, I heard from her the other day, and from the lady she is with in 
Edinburgh, and she gave her the best of characters. Besides, I think 
she would be a nice companion for Maggie, about her own age, and 
ladylike.” 

“T should like it of all things,” broke in Maggie. 

“Well, dear John, if your pocket can stand it, I should be charmed 
at the change, for, to tell the truth, I am getting very sick of this eternal 
Kensington Gardens, and you know we never left town last autumn all 
the time you were in the north.” 

So it was arranged, and in July we were safely lodged in Morecambe 
Bay, a quaint little place in itself, without any recommendation in par- 
ticular, the sea excepted, but the distant scenery was grand beyond 
description. The smoking furnaces of Whitehaven made a fine foreground 
for the grand peaks of Westmoreland behind them, Helvellyn reared its 
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majestic head, a prince among them all; but Coniston, Langdale, Pike, 
and a host of nearly equal luminaries shone in the summer sun before 
our windows. 

I had taken care to prepare Flora carefully for her promised holiday. 
In introducing her to my family, I told her she would have to take every 
care, and be circumspect in all her ways, devoting herself entirely to 
the two younger girls, unless invited to join the rest of the party ; there 
must be no “ Dear Laddering ” of me before third parties, although there 
might be opportunities when she could talk with me in the old way. I 
told her how anxious I was that she should ingratiate herself with my 
family, as so much of her future success in life depended on it. Her 
teply was everything I could wish, and two days after our arrival was 
fixed for hers. 

If I did not confess to a nervous feeling as the day and hour approached, 
when this bold experiment was to be tried, when this wish of many a 
long day and nightly vigil was to be brought to a reality, I should have 
been more than mortal. 

My wife, little younger than myself, was, to use a common expression, 
“fat, fair, and forty ;” she had an easy and good temper, but was slightly 
imperious when put out, and especially when anything came between her 
and her children, on whom she doted. Of me she was not exactly 
jealous, for what cause had I given her for this? But I felt that if that 
cause ever did come, the volcano would have such a furious fit of eruption 
as would devour Naples itself. The thought, however, was put aside, as 
a far-off improbability. ; 

Miss Carlisle arrived. I did not even meet her at the station, but my 
wife welcomed her and introduced her to my daughters, and they soon 
shook off their reserve and became at home with each other, while I 
strolled in promiscuously to lunch. 


[To be continued.] 








ADIEU. 


A SLENDER form, a kind, sad face— 
(I see it while these lines I trace), 
A voice to charm, and, better still, 
A heart that never thinketh ill 

Of others. Ere to-morrow night 
These will be memories ; for, out of sight 

My vessel will have sailed, and countless miles 
Of ocean placed between me and your smiles. 
Keep a brave heart ! tho’ sad days slowly come, 
And long, long years divide us from our home; 
In His good time, God grant that we may see 
That peace which lasts for all eternity, 
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MISS EMMELINE ORMSBY. 


lady whose portrait we present this month furnishes an 

example, so many of which may be found in the ranks of 

the dramatic profession, of what patient perseverance 

coupled with hereditary talent may accomplish. Although 

Miss Ormsby has not attained her present position with such rapidity as 

some of the “stars” who have flashed across the theatrical firmament, 

her popularity is not likely to be the less permanent or enduring. A 

member of a family devoted to the stage, and brought up almost 

exclusively amidst theatrical circles, she imbibed artistic aspirations with 

her earliest food. These aspirations were carefully fostered and en- 

couraged, and, while of tender age, she made her first public appearance 

as Little Willie in “East Lynne,” and subsequently as Arthur in 

Mr. Barrett’s play, “Twilight.” Both of these characters were interpreted 
with such ease and naturalness as is seldom acquired by a child. 

For some years they formed the whole of her répertoire, until 
increasing stature rendered necessary the assumption of characters more 
suitable in point of age. In conjunction with several companies 
organised by Mr. Wilson Barrett, under whose management the greater 
part of her professional career has been passed, this young lady supported 
Miss Heath in a variety of pieces, and, by her consistent interpretation 
of the réles entrusted to her, secured the goodwill and approbation of her 
audiences. Her progress, indeed, was of so marked a character that 
her friends anxiously looked forward to the time when a favourable 
opportunity might allow her to appeal to the judgment of a metropolitan 
audience, and thus obtain the “ hall-mark” of success. 

The company formed by Mr. Barrett for representing “The Old 
Love and the New” in the provinces has had a prolonged tour, during 
which Miss Ormsby has undertaken the part of Mrs. Brown, and latterly 
that of Lillian Westbrook, and a proof of her versatility will be found 
in the fact that in each of these dissimilar characters she was thoroughly 
successful, In the former her abilities were so prominently displayed 
that Mr. Barrett, whose critical taste is well known, offered her an 
engagement for the part on the revival of the piece at the Princess’s, 
and provided her with the long-expected opportunity of making a 
London début under excellent auspices. Miss Ormsby is now playing 
with no little success a curiously unsympathetic character in “ Lights 
o’ London,” at the Princess’s Theatre. 
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AUGUSTUS HARRIS 


(Manager of Drury Lane Theatre), 
As Frank Daruincton in the successful Play of “Youth.” 
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PUERILE PANTOMIME. 


THINK I may safely, in the name of all 
readers of Toe THEATRE, say’we @re very 
thankful to Mr. Palgrave Simps6n for his 
capital article in last month’s number. I, for 
one, have often desired to see this subject of 
contemporary pantomime taken up by some one 
of “light and leading” in the dramatic world, 
and I know of no one whose championship of 
“sensible nonsense” would carry more weight 
than the veteran dramatist’s. Excellent, 
however, as Mr. Simpson’s article un- 
doubtedly is, will you allow me to say 
that I think it only deals with the tail- 
end of the subject, and unfortunately 
leaves the body undemolished—TI grant 
you that a crocodile minus his tail is 
a much less formidable animal, but still 
his jaws are not altogether pleasant 
objects for contemplation. The har- 
lequinade, as generally presented now- 
adays, with the full complement of 
THE DECORATION AWARDED TO inane horseplay, is certainly one of 
ME. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, ° 

MANAGER OF DRURY LANE THeatra, the most depressing performances any 
BE TER DUKE OF GAXE MEININGEN. civilised person can witness, and Mr. 
Simpson’s article ought to work a reform in this portion of our pan- 
tomime ; but why not reform it altogether? I quite admit the incon- 
venience of the pranks set forth by Mr. Simpson as the result of the 
“jolly old clown’s” lessons, and have known them result seriously ; but 
the same arguments, almost, might be used against most of our juvenile 
amusements, For instance, a young friend of mine, aged eight, was recently 
taken to a circus, and next day—Sunday—we were considerably astonished 
on returning from church to find he had locked himself and three young 
sisters into the drawing-room, and insisted upon transforming them into 
performing lions and elephants, the room into a circus, and himself into 
a master of the ring and clown combined, vigorously. enforcing his com- 
mands with a whip which had unfortunately been given him a few days 
previously—this merely from imitation, and not from any innate cruelty 
of disposition. Such incidents as this, as well as Mr. Simpson’s “ clowns’ 
lessons” are undoubtedly unpleasant—especially to the victims—but 
they appear positively beneficial when compared with the teachings of the 
“‘ opening part” of the pantomime as performed in most provincial and 
several of the London theatres—a mere mass of coarse vulgarity, and 
worse. Indeed, the harlequinade may be likened, without much exag- 
geration, to a non-poisonous snake, and the preceding part to a viper. 
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Does it not seem strange, to use no stronger word, that during the 
portion of the year when more juveniles—from, say, six to sixteen—go 
to the theatre than at any other, when it is emphatically the “ children’s 
season,” the performance presented for their delectation should be far 
more vulgar and debasing than the very worst productions during the 
regular season? At the age when they are most open to receive know- 
ledge of good and evil, when they are from school for the holidays, their 
parents or friends take them to see, what ?—a “pantomime ”—a per- 
formance of music-hall songs by music-hall “ artistes,” whose passion for 
‘improvised ” verses and questionable byplay is notorious, and whose 
songs, even under the best circumstances, are not of a particularly moral 
tendency ; but when, in response to the applause of the gallery, three or 
four “improvised” verses are given, and the refrain is so fruitful a one 
as “ Poor old maids,” “Do it again, Love,” or their kin, it goes without 
saying that the long-suffering English language is tortured and stretched 
until even they can carry the subject no further, without passing the line 
of open indecency. Then, by way of interlude to the songs, there are 
parades of scantily-apparelled damsels, slangy and suggestive dialogue, and 
dances (save the mark !) also by music-hall “ artistes.” Bring up a child in 
the way it should go, and truly when it is old enough it will goinit! Yet 
this is the kind of thing thousands of our schoolboys and schoolgirls are 
taken to see, Small wonder many of the boys develop a taste for 
music-halls, and surprise their exemplary parents by going utterly to the 
bad. Why it should be so, however, is a secret hid deep in the breasts 
of pantomime writers and managers. The retort that the demand creates 
the supply will not answerin thiscase. The public, as a whole, reluctantly 
accepts the present substitute in place of the real Simon Pure, and if the 
pantomime audiences are kept up numerically, the supply will be drawn 
from that class which usually attends the music-hall. Why, I ask, in 
the name of all that’s abominable, should so many of our theatres be 
turned at Christmas into dens for the display of music-hall lions and 
their intolerable vulgarity? It cannot be that our respectable fathers of 
families prefer such unwholesome fare for their children’s minds, No! 
they are to a man disgusted with the present style of pantomime. Is it 
that pantomime-writing is too ill-paying to make it worth the while of 
good men to trouble about it? I cannot think that, when I see in the 
newspapers such announcements as this: “‘ Our townsman, Mr. J. A——, 
has received orders from B. C , Esq., for three more pantomimes, 
making, with those already announced, six in all.” Howisit then? I 
confess I can find no reason for it, Cannot someone be induced to write 
a pantomime on the old lines? and cannot some manager or managers 
be found to produce it without the music-hall ingredient !—or, if from 
some necessity, to me unknown, is it absolutely requisite to employ that 
element—without the objectionable part of it? Iam sure that, from a 
monetary point of view, such a production would not be a failure, and 
from any other point of view it must of necessity be a success. At heart 
we all—old fogies or otherwise—have a sneaking affection for the fairy 
tales of our boyhood, and would one and all support a good representation 
of them. In fact, that same affection has a good deal to do with our 
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abhorrence of the modern pantomime and all its ways. To see Cinderella 
represented as a fast young person, a singer of “ West! Wst! Wat!” and 
its kindred, a beef-ankled hammerer of imbecile breakdowns—ugh ! 
Then, again, to go from the grown-up people to the youngsters, for 
whose amusement pantomimes are more especially intended. Would it 
not be infinitely more amusing to them to see one of their familiar fairy 
tales dressed up in all the pomp of pantomime, with an amusing dialogue 
interspersed with pretty songs, than all the detestable (and, let us 
charitably hope, to them incomprehensible) rubbish so often substituted ? 
Of course, one couldn’t expect to have one’s fairy tale undiluted, and the 
“topical song” has become such an institution it could not well be 
abolished. Let it remain, by all means; but take care that it is thoroughly 
overhauled. It may, indeed, be made the vehicle of much amusement to 
the great majority of the audience, as a medium of humorous and impartial 
criticism of public men, both local and political; but it must deal with 
their actions in a public capacity only, not, as at present, with incidents 
(generally untrue) in which their private lives alone are concerned ; such 
incidents being carefully culled from the fetid columns of so-called 
“society papers,” which seem to be extensively read amongst music- 
hall people. The elements indicated should be sufficient foundation for 
a pantomime interesting to all, and causing much innocent amusement 
and laughter—not merely the “ cackle” of approval from that painfully 
“got-up” youth possessed of an intense desire to appear fast, and the 
howling approbation of the gods. Indeed, to do justice to the latter, I 
believe they would enjoy the reformed pantomime equally as well as the 
present substitute ; provided, of course, in their case as in the other, that 
the songs were lively, the scenic effects good, and the dialogue not dull. 
Pray don’t imagine I’m some bilious, dyspeptic old mummy and 
confirmed “growler.” Nothing of the sort! I enjoy a “good thing” 
as well as any man breathing, and will yield to no one in love of the 
theatre when true to itself. My only object is to strike a blow against 
the (what shall I call it?) unclean element, which has been insidiously 
creeping into our pantomime for some years; which is gradually and 
surely increasing; and which will, if unchecked, utterly swamp our 
pantomime within a very short time. Surely some champion of the 
down-trodden friend of our youth will arise, assert its ancient rights, and 
show us once more what an English pantomime is? Unless my memory 
plays me false, a pantomime used to have some kind of coherency, and 
the incidents of the selected story were adhered to sufficiently to keep up 
an interest in the development of the plot—the ubiquity of the fairies, 
good and evil, was fully utilised in constructing dramatic situations. 
Whilst the transformation of “lover” and “ beloved” into Harlequin and 
Columbine ; of the “rival” into Clown, and the comic servant, or other 
character, into Pantaloon, made the harlequinade an interesting con- 
comitant of the plot, and not mere comic (1) business tagged on to the 
opening scenes without rhyme or reason. It was, indeed, an important 
factor in the story, and led up to the climax ; which was attained when 
the agents of “evil” had almost triumphed over the agents of “good” 
in the’ shapes of the virtuous lovers; when, hey presto! the good fairy 
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appears, tableau, virtue triumphant, ete., and the great scene (now called 
transformation) brought down ‘the curtain. In short, the whole thing 
was acted, was full of life, and not, as now, a mere exhibition of 
figures, which enter mechanically, speak mechanically, sing mechanically, 
and exit mechanically, of course excepting those previously referred to— 
the lion comique of the company and one or two “ lionesses ”—who sin 
in the contrary extreme. 

By way of supporting my contention, that the purification advocated 
would not be a financial mistake, I may just mention that at the leading 
theatre in one of our largest provincial cities (the lessee of which is one of 
our best interpreters of old comedy) by far the most popular portion of 
the last Christmas pantomime was the singing of old nursery ballads by 
about one hundred and ‘fifty children. Personally I enjoyed it better 
than any other portion of the pantomime, although, take it all in all, it 
was better than the usual run of the provinces, and several people I know 
went again solely to hear those children ; one crusty old fellow, in par- 
ticular, whom no one ever accused of sentiment, confessed that “ the 
bairns’ songs” drew him. Doubtless they had the same effect upon 
many others. What was the reason? It certainly was not the intrinsic 
merit of the music, neither was it the training of the children, though 
that was excellent. The true reason was that the old rhymes had the 
charm of association with “the days of long ago.” But it was not alone 
the grown-up people who were pleased ; the children were delighted, and 
clapped their hands with glee, whilst their faces shone during that brief 
portion of the evening as they never did again before the curtain fell. 
You will see, therefore, that this portion of the programme pleased all 
ages, because the youngsters could understand it, and the older people 
felt and appreciated its connection with the past. A pantomime on the 
old lines, as indicated above, would appeal to the same feelings and elicit 
the same approval, at the same time giving us the humorous side of 
things passing under our notice every day. Would not this be better, in 
every sense of the word, than the altogether abominable medley of double 
entendre, slang, and coarse songs now masquerading under the name of 
“pantomime” at so many of our theatres during the Christmas season 
And surely someone having the time and skill (or, having the latter, 
make the former) will consider the giving of wholesome instead of un- 
wholesome fare to our Christmas-season audiences a task not altogether 
too ignoble to undertake? In the words of Johnson : 


To please by scenes unconscious of offence, 
By harmless merriment or useful sense. 


If, alas! such a one be not forthcoming, the future historian of the stage 
during the present year of grace may exclaim (using the word pantomime 
in its present significance), also in the words of the great Samuel, slightly 
altered : 

Exulting folly hailed the joyful day, 

And pantomime’s foul song confirmed her sway. 


_ JEREMIAH WHIENCKE. 
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Poem for Recitation. 


THE OUTCAST. 


Magistrate (curtly). How do you live ? 
Prisoner (sadly). I do not live, my lord, I only linger! 


Wey do they hunt me so from street to street ? 
I’m but a weary God-forsaken creature ! 
In all my wanderings no friend I meet, 
I find no love in any human feature. 
What can your rich world care for such as I, 
Seared to the heart by scorn’s accusing finger ? 
A weary outcast only wants to dieE— 
I do not live, my lord, I only linger ! 


There was a time when all I touch’d turn’d gold, 
Then friends flock’d merrily to taste my bounty ; 
I never turned a dog into the cold, 
Or let the poor go starving to the county ; 
Still I was robb’d of all I loved: but how? 
Ask Death, of all my ills the evil-bringer. 
All are gone from me! All are gone! and now 
I do not live, my lord, I only linger. 


Will the dark never come to one whose feet 
Are bruised with stones cast on a road of tears? 

When will the daylight fade and let me greet 
Friends whom I loved in dear remembered years ? 

Why am I tortured in this lovely world 

, Where I must ask, and they will never give ? 

In distant harbour where rent sails are furled, 

There let me linger, Lord, that I may live ! 
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GAG. 


By Bernarp H. Drxon, 





ND let those that play your clowns 
say no more than is set down for 
them,” Shakespeare says in his 
“ Hamlet,” and as this is allowed 
to be one of the poet’s later plays, 
we may imagine an irritated 
author enunciating his own 
views through the medium of 
one of his characters. I do not 
suppose he had seen the Grave- 
digger, in the same play, pull off 
the dozen waistcoats before pro- 
ceeding to his business, for the 
all-sufficient reason that vests had 
not then been fashioned ; nor his 

Grumio have a child’s Polcinello attached to a button on his breast with 
the string secured to his elbow, so that at every movement of the actor’s 
arm the arms and legs of the doll should be made to fly up. These are 
improvements of a later day, but perhaps he had heard Master Pompey, 
in “‘ Measure for Measure,” add to the breadth of the character by a little 
spontaneous grossness ; or Launce “improve” on the address to his dog 
by some extemporaneous witticisms of his own., I wonder, in the scene 
where Romeo meets the Nurse for the first time, whether the Peter of 
those days fell asleep, standing, or caught flies on the curtain—since of 
scenery they had none—or drew a toy-sword out of a military scabbard ? 
What would Master Richard Burbage, as the Duke of Gloster, have said, 
if the Lord Mayor of that period, who heads the deputation of two 
aldermen from the City, had purposely dropped his wand through a hole 
in the stage on being presented to the young Edward V.? This Burbage 
was associated with the author in the management of the theatre, and 
was, I believe, the original Richard III. ; so, under these circumstances, 
it is quite possible the civil functionary did not indulge in this merry jest 
more than once. 

But, on the other hand, it is certain that a great deal of the Shake- 
spearian low comedy is either so peculiar, or so entirely obsolete, as to 
frequently become a hard and somewhat unthankful task in representa- 
tion, unless to an audience well versed in the social history of the times, 
or by¥ custom educated up to a Shakespearian standard. 

Very probably, then as now, audiences might have been found that 
would not have been convulsed by the humour of Touchstone, nor 
anticipated hearing, a second time, the wonderful variety and drollery of 
Autolycus. I dare say the Squire Western and Sir Francis Wronghead 
of those times, laughed more heartily at Petruchio’s stuttering tailor, or 
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the cook who speaks of the baked “muttle,” than at anything else in the 
play ; and the buffoons and mummers of that day might well be excused 
if, in their dramatic portraits, they occasionally sacrificed correct drawing 
to strong colour. Many of these extravagances are fortunately things of 
the past, and although I have myself seen the Gravedigger’s dozen waist- 
coats, and Grumio’s puppet and the pack of cards—supposed to be the 
“‘humour of Forty Fancies”—in his hat, they belong to a somewhat 
remote dramatic antiquity, and are as little realisable by the playgoer 
of the present day, as the cotton-wicks floating in the oil that served for 
the footlights, or the thunder of Jove in the shape of a cannon-ball 
secured by a piece of carpet over the head of an otherwise empty cask. 

Though actors are as a rule conservative, and seem to cling to their 
professional traditions, they do draw a line occasionally. In the matter 
of costume they would scarcely think of going back to the days of Quin 
and Betterton. Garrick, we know from the engravings of the period, 
played Macbeth in a court suit, but no one of our living tragedians would 
dress the character like him; perhaps not many would play it like him 
either. Cato’s full-bottomed wig, and Volumnia’s hooped petticoat are as 
extinct as the megatherium or dodo, but the merciless hand of progress has 
passed over or spared the interpolations and the “gags.” The stuttering 
tailor already mentioned, for whose defect there is no reason whatever 
supplied by the context, still jumps into the bandbox and exclaims: 
“Would you strike a man in his own shop ?” and Sheridan’s Bob Acres 
still talks about spelling “company with a k” though the author thought 
fit he should make certain classical references, and talk, albeit as an 
eccentric, yet as a fairly-well-educated country gentleman of that day. 

In simple truth, many of those who profess to be comic actors are 
possessed of a devil, and the demon’s name is “‘ Gag.” They may forget 
the author’s language, or deliver it incorrectly, but they always remember 
the “gags.” I suppose it is that they so thoroughly identify themselves. 
with the part, that they fancy their own language must be that of the 
character they are called upon to play; and though the interpolations. 
may be utterly at variance with the manifest intention of the author, they 
persevere, and secure occasionally the laughter of the barren spectators, 
which perhaps they value more highly than the grief of that judicious 
unit of whom Hamlet speaks, and who may regard such additions to the 
classic comedy of our country, as the absurd red and white patches which 
theatrical costumiers sometimes put on stage clothes, to indicate rags—out 
of place, badly chosen, and only serving to mark the difference in the 
quality of the two materials. 

Perhaps this introduction of their own witticisms, or “business,” as it 
is technically called, would be less offensive if the action were confined 
to the perpetrators themselves; the danger of a fool or a madman playing 
with firearms is that he may shoot someone else. I do not suppose he 
would meet with much sympathy if he were simply knocked down by 
the recoil of his own weapon, and if they only injured their own 
characters the custom might defeat itself; but it is their professional 
associates, who, while on the stage, may justly complain of these freedoms, 
THIRD SERIES.-—VOL, IV, P 
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Audrey in the Forest of Arden, with her sunflower, her raw turnip 
and her sabots, is familiar to every playgoer. We all have seen her caper 
up the stage and gnaw the turnip, whilst the unfortunate court-jester 
endeavours to excite mirth by the utterance of quaint conceits ; and 
perhaps the actress who failed to do this would be considered inefficient. 
But no wit, however subtle, can compete with the clatter of wooden shoes 
on the stage-boards, nor can the immortal bard himself contend against 
the humour of a raw turnip. I assume the tradition is so time-honoured, 
and has been found so successful, that the clogs and the turnip might well 
be included among the dramatis personz. 

Some of the old pieces, mostly farccs, which keep possession of the 
stage, would seem to depend as much, if not more, on the introductions 
that have been made from time to time, as on the original dialogue; and 
as many of these refer to occurrences which have taken place since the 
date of the piece, they make what should be something like a picture of 
the past, a strange mass of absurd incongruity. The Rev. James Townley’s 
“ High Life Below Stairs” and Sheridan’s “ Critic” are two instances of 
whatI mean. What would our writers of modern comedy now say, if they 
heard their best plays “improved” as the “ Rivals” or “Taming the 
Shrew” have been? Fancy the fate of a comedy of that class irre- 
verently styled the “Teacup and Saucer,” with its intricacy of cross- 
dialogue, and that excessive neatness of expression that verges closely on 
smallness—if the exuberant humour or spontaneous wit of some we could 
name were permitted ! 

We must bear in mind there is a -very wide distinction between 
introducing words and business which are not even indicated by the 
author, and the advantage which may fairly be taken of an opening 
which might never have occurred to him ; and as the natural outcome of a 
situation in the play itself, an expression or bit of suggestive byplay 
may help to carry on the story or to further interpret the meaning of the 
character. This may be the skilful touch of the artist’s pencil that fills 
up a bare spot on the canvas. Some of the introductions of the late 
Mr. Farren in Sir Peter Teazle cannot be found in the part, but they 
were certainly within the character—as he played it. Speaking of the 
“School for Scandal” reminds me that a MS. of the comedy—said to be 
the original, more probably a copy of that—was destroyed when the Bath 
Theatre was burnt, in the spring of 1862, in which a certain addition to 
the printed text in the fifth act, which Mr. Crabtree sometimes thinks 
proper to make when describing the eccentric course of the bullet fired 
by Sir Peter, and generally considered to be a “ gag,” was set down as part 
of the speech.* In fact, as many additions come in time to be regarded as 
part of the original language, so also much of the author's text, having 
perhaps been considered at one time redundant, has been allowed to drop 
out, or, where restored, has been regarded as an interpolation of the actor. 


* This supposed “gag” appears in the text of “The School for Scandal a 
Comedy in 5 acts copied from the Prompter’s Book of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane which was preserved from the late Fire,” a manuscript that I purchased at 
the Dramatic College Sale last February.—C. 8S. 
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During the “ palmy days of the drama,” as we sometimes hear that 
period called, when stock companies existed in the provincial towns, and 
it was not an uncommon thing for an actor to appear in a dozen or fifteen 
parts during the week, an aptitude for “gag” was an advantage, though 
a dangerous one. Where pieces were most in favour that required action 
and vigour rather than repose and finish, a “ get through” actor, as he 
was graphically described, was well worth his salary. 

The dialogue of many such pieces was a secondary consideration ; and 
I am not sure that some I have known did not substitute better language 
than the author himself ever wrote. I knew a “heavy gentleman,” who, 
being very conversant with Shelley’s poem of “Queen Mab,” and a good 
and sensible reader as well, would, when his memory was at fault, occa- 
sionally startle the audience with ten or a dozen lines of that splendid 
verse. They were not always relevant I allow, for once as a tyrant 
usurper, in a somewhat fustian tragedy of Monk Lewis, forgetting the 
language of the character, he burst out with a tirade against kingly power 
and the corruption of courts, and was loudly applauded. 

When the late Mr. Osbaldistone (manager of the old Coburg, now 
the Victoria Coffee Palace and Music Hall) was in difficulties with the 
text, he smote his forehead and exclaimed : “ How shall I control my 
emotion!” at which familiar signal of distress the prompter would hasten 
to his assistance. 

I dare not go so far as to say that a “ gag” has made the success of a 
piece, but it has frequently been of great service to a part; and in the 

hand of a judicious actor the author is not unwise who lets it pass ; but 
when the byword or the business interrupts the piece, it is another 
matter. “There be players that I have seen play and heard others 
praise,” who seem to regard the play itself, not as a composite picture of 
many characters, but rather as a personal portrait, in which one figure 
only should be seen, and that portrait—self. Then it is that the 
audience is treated to an exhibition of obtrusive familiarity and a 
persistent course of interruptions, irritating to the last degree. We 
could name more than one performer, by courtesy called comedian, whose 
propensities of this kind only obscure the author’s intentions or retard 
the progress of the piece. Perhaps there are one or two instances now 
before the public. Each of these privileged ones seems to be the centre 
of a circle of his own, in whose eyes he cannot do wrong, and where the 
wholesome reproof of a trifling sibillation might be a salutary check, the 
delinquency is condoned and the impertinence permitted. 

I am disposed to take the same views on this matter as were 
expressed by an old equestrian manager named Clarke (said to be the 
original of “ Mr. O’Thleary,” in Dickens's story of “ Hard Times”), who, 
on one occasion hired a donkey for the spectacle of “The Forty Thieves ;” 
while on the stage in one of the scenes the donkey began to bray loudly, 
“Here, take that hass off the stage|” cried the manager, “he’s a werry 
fine animal, I daresay, and may be a werry good performer, but he won’t 
do for me—he gags !” 
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“ OPHELIA.” 


By Gertrupr Carr Davison. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ROSALIND,” ETC. 


Swe Juliet, the sweet daughter of the 
Capulets, we will next take from the 
Shakespeare Gallery Ophelia, from the grand 
tragedy of “Hamlet.” 

It has been remarked by certain old 
writers, that the character of Ophelia was 
almost too exquisitely touching to be 
dwelt upon—a rose of May | a flower too 
soon faded! Her love, her madness, and 
her death, are described with the truest 
touches of tenderness and pathos. It 
is a character which nobody but Shake- 
speare could have drawn in the way 
that he has done, and to the concep- 
tion of which it is said there is not 
the smallest approach, save in some 
OOM: of the old romantic ballads. A verse 
THE DECORATION oF 4 kNiGut cross of one of those old ballads now lies 


OF THE DUCAL SAXE-ERNESTINE HOUSE, 
PRESENTED TO ME. HENRY IRVING before me, and which was supposed 
IN RECOGNITION OF HIS GREAT ey 
BBRVICES TO DRAMATIC ART. to have been suggested by Ophelia’s. 
plaintive ditty when she presents Laertes with a sprig of rosemary, 


observing : 





There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; 
Pray, love, remember. 


The ballad runs thus: 


Rosemary is for remembrance 
Between us day and night ; 

Wishing that I might always have 
You present in my sight. 


Hamlet, Act IV. 8. 5. 


There have been many impersonations of Ophelia upon our English 
stage. I will give a few prefatory remarks, however, by a curious old 
story relative to Ophelia, and which is as follows—the persons, David 
Garrick and Miss Bellamy: Garrick, fixing upon “Jane Shore” for his 
benefit, solicited Miss Bellamy to play the heroine. She absolutely 
refused, sarcastically alleging the objection he had before offered against 
her playing Constance—her youth. David, always prudent where his 
interests were concerned, instead of resenting the affront, further flattered 
my young lady’s vanity by writing her an entreating note, in which he 
promised that if she would oblige him he would write her “a goody- 
goody epilogue, which, with the help of your eyes, shall do more 
mischief than ever the flesh or the devil has done since the world 
began.” He directed this note: “To my Soul’s Idol, the Beautified 
Ophelia,” and gave it to his servant to deliver. The fellow, instead of 
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doing so, handed it over to a porter in the street, without glancing at the 
address, which he supposed was the same as had been orally given him. 
The porter, upon reading the superscription, scratched his head. He 
knew the name of every person of quality in the city, but no one 
entitled ‘‘ My Soul’s Idol, or the Beautified Ophelia.” Thinking it was 
a joke, he passed the letter over to a newsman, who thereupon inserted 
it in one of the newspapers, to the intense amusement of the public. 

The first Ophelia I shall bring before you is Miss Vaughan (Mrs. 
Pritchard), who played Ophelia prior to her appearance on the stage at 
Covent Garden as Rosalind, in 1741; and we are thus told of this 
young Ophelia, that when Covent Garden put Shakespeare’s play of 
“ As You Like It” on the stage, in 1741, this young creature had not 
had much experience in that highest walk of the drama. She had, 
however, acted Ophelia, a part which Mrs. Cibber made exclusively her 
own, and which no actress ever illustrated as that great artist did. The 
second Ophelia we read of was Margaret Woffington, who, like Mrs. 
Pritchard, had played Ophelia in the country prior to her first serious 
attempt at Shakespeare in London as Rosalind. The next Ophelia on 
my list is Mrs, Jordan, born in Waterford in the year 1762, and who 
made her first appearance upon the Dublin stage under the name of Miss 
Francis, as Phoebe in “ As You Liké It,” when little more than a child. 
Her first serious part, however, was Viola in “The Twelfth Night,” in 
which she appeared on the 11th of November, 1785. Her acting in this 
part has been described by Elia in one of his most exquisite passages: 
‘‘ Those,” he says, “who have only seen Mrs. Jordan within the last ten 
or fifteen years can have no adequate idea of her performances of such 
parts as Ophelia, Helena in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ and Viola in 
this play. Her joyous parts (in which her memory now chiefly lives) in 
her youth were outdone by her plaintive ones.” There were critics who 
carped even at the Siddons herself, and placed Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. 
Cibber before her; but all agreed with marvellous unanimity that Mrs. 
Jordan was inimitable—not even the memory of Kitty Clive could cast 
a shadow upon her brilliancy. The year of 1834 shows us a fourth 
Ophelia in Mrs. Wood, to the Hamlet of Mr. Macready. Following 
Mrs. Wood, in 1840, on Tuesday, March 16, Miss Priscilla Horton (now 
so well known as Mrs. German Reed) sustained the part of Ophelia at 
the Haymarket Theatre, under Mr. Benjamin Webster's management, in 
a “revival” of “ Hamlet,” with Macready and Phelps in the principal 
parts; “the striking novelty in the performance, however, being the 
Ophelia of Miss P. Horton, which approached very nearly to the wild 
pathos of the original in one scene, and was touching and beautiful in 
all.” The actress who next essayed the sweet character of Ophelia was 

Mrs. Charles Kean (née Ellen Tree), born in 1806. Married to the late 
Mr. Charles Kean, January 29th, 1842, during that same year she 
appeared with her husband at the Haymarket Theatre, under Mr, 
Benjamin Webster's management, in various Shakesperean plays, 
4‘Hamlet” amongst the number; and again on Monday, September 
30th, 1850, Mrs, Kean played the part of Ophelia at the Princess's 
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Theatre. We have now reached 1845, when Miss Helen Faucit (Lady 
Martin) appeared as Ophelia, with Macready, in Paris, at the Salle 
Ventadour, and the effect produced by these performances is still vividly 
remembered by elder students of the dramatic art, and by those who 
had the privilege of witnessing them in Paris; “Hamlet” being fol- 
lowed successively by “ Virginius,” “ Macbeth,” “Romeo and Juliet.” 
On January 16th, 1845, Miss Faucit acted in “ Hamlet” before King 
Louis Philippe and the French Court at the Tuileries, and was by the 
King presented with a costly bracelet. In the year following, 1846, 
Miss Kathleen Mary Fitzwilliam (Mrs, C. Withall) acted with Macready 
in “Hamlet,” sustaining the part of Ophelia. We now pass on to the 
year of 1857, when our ninth Ophelia appeared, in the person of Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon (née Sarah Woolgar), who played Ophelia at the Lyceum 
Theatre, March, 1857, with Mr. Charles Dillon performing the part of 
Hamlet ; and Miss Woolgar’s Ophelia was spoken of as a very fine per- 
formance, full of genius, and the pathos of the mad scene irresistible. 
Following close upon this last Ophelia, in the year of 1858, we see Miss 
Caroline Heath (Mrs. Wilson Barrett) as Ophelia at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and again at the same theatre in 1861, with Mr. Charles 
Fechter as Hamlet; and amongst the costumes and properties of the 
late Mr. Charles Fechter, sold by auction in the autumn of last year 
(1880), none were more interesting than Mr. Fechter’s own copy of 
“Hamlet.” It.is the Charles Kean edition of the play, and written on 
the fly-leaf is the cast as played at the Princess’s Theatre, London, in 
1861, Mr. Fechter as: Hamlet, and Miss Heath as Ophelia. We pass 
on to May, 1864, when under the late Mr. Charles Fechter’s manage- 
ment, and in a revival by him of “Hamlet” at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and in which he played the title rdle, Miss Kate Terry supported the 
part of Ophelia. Nine years later, her sister, Miss Marion Terry, made 
her professional début at Manchester, in July, 1873, as Ophelia, in 
“ Hamlet” arranged by the late Mr. Tom Taylor. Following this last 
Ophelia in my group is Miss Isabel Bateman as Ophelia, with Mr. 
Henry Irving as Hamlet, in a revival of “Hamlet” at the Lyceum 
Theatre, October, 1874. The tragedy then had an unprecedented run. 
I have now, in the year of 1878, reached a very favourite and very 
sweet Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry, whose gifted impersonation of Ophelia 
to the no less gifted impersonation of Mr. Henry Irving’s Hamlet is so 
well known and so world-wide as to need no further comment. During 
the last year (1880), a new Ophelia appeared at the Princess’s Theatre— 
Miss Gerard—with the celebrated American actor, Mr. Edwin Booth, as 
Hamlet ; and with Miss Gerard I close my group of Ophelias, 


Sing a requiem, and such rest to her 

As to peace-parted souls. 

° . Fair Ophelia! Sweets to the sweet! 
Farewell ! 


With the kind permission of the manager of Tue Turatnrz, the 
curtain will rise, and show you some impersonations of Lady Macbeth, 
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THE THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 


T is more than a year since the old Theatre Royal 
in Hawkins Street, Dublin, was reduced to the 
dismal spectacle it now is, so that the following 

| sketch of the history of the theatre may be in- 

teresting to a great number of the readers of 

Tue Tueatre, both in Dublin and elsewhere, 

particularly at this the anniversary of the burning 

3 of the theatre. 

On the 14th of October, 1820, the Royal was 

I commenced, and on the 18th of January, 1821, 

i was opened to the public, though not quite 
finished. About six hundred workmen were 

employed in the work, which was completed in 

about sixty-five days. The dimensions of the 
theatre were—from the curtain to the front of 
the boxes, 52 feet 6 inches; across the pit, 

45 feet ; and the stage measured from the foot- 

lights to the back 60 feet, and in breadth 73 feet. 

The architect was Mr. Tom Beasley, and the cost 

of the building was about £50,000, part of which 

was raised on debentures. 

The opening performance consisted of ‘The Comedy of Errors,” and 
“The Sleep-Walker.” The company included Messrs. Humby, Farren, 
Johnson, M‘Keon, Chippendale, Williams, etc. etc,; Mrs. Haydn Corti, 
Miss Lacy, Miss Curtis, Mrs. Humby, etc. The treasurer was Mr. 
Stapleton; box-keeper, Mr. Lowther; Mr. Broad, prompter; Mr. Barton, 
leader ; and Mr. P. Farren, stage-manager, 

On the 23rd April, 1821, the first pantomime was presented, called 
“George Barnwell, and Harlequin and the Magic Flute,” which only, 
however, ran about a dozen nights. About the 15th of August Charles 
Kemble came, and on the 22nd of the same month George IV. attended 
the theatre, the only occasion on which the theatre was honoured by 
the presence of royalty; the entrances were besieged by thousands of 
persons hours before the performance commenced, The theatre was 
crammed from floor to ceiling, two of Sheridan’s pieces were performed, 
and some idea of the magnitude of the “house” may be formed from the 
fact that the receipts exceeded £600. 

“ Harlequin and Friar Bacon” was the title of the pected. panto- 
mime, and was produced on the 29th October, 1821, with Grimaldi 
as clown; it did not succeed, however, and was withdrawn, and 
“ Whittington and His Cat” produced in its stead, Shortly afterwards 
appeared Mrs, Bunn (wife of the “ Poet” Bunn, afterwards lessee of the 
Theatre), and in July, Edmund Kean came and remained for a month, 
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In December, 1822, the Lord Lieutenant visited the theatre, on the 
occasion of the celebrated “Bottle Riot.” It would appear that the cause 
of the riot was a proclamation published by the Lord Mayor, forbidding 
the celebration by the Orange party of the landing in England of William 
IIL., by ornamenting the statue of the King in College Green with orange 
drapery, and as the ceremony was extremely disagreeable to a large 
number of the citizens, the general result was, that disturbances were 
created which the Lord Lieutenant was anxious to put a stop to; 
however, the observance was given up immediately. On the night 
in question his Excellency arrived in state. The performance, which 
consisted of “She Stoops to Conquer,” and “Tom Thumb,” proceeded 
quietly enough, but when “God Save the King” was being played, a bottle 
was thrown at the Vice-regal box, fortunately harming no one: it struck 
the curtain of the box and rolled down on to the stage unbroken. It was 
generally supposed that the missile came from the top gallery, but opinions 
were very much divided on this point. Several arrests were made in the 
gallery. However, the jury threw out the bills sent up, and the Attorney- 
General then proceeded by ex-officio information. Matthew Hanbidge, 
George Graham, James Forbes, William Brownlow, and one or two 
more, were tried in the month of February, 1823, in the Court of King’s 
Bench. The trial lasted five days, and in the end the jury disagreed as 
to all the traversers, except William Brownlow, whom they acquitted. 
Mr. Frank Thorpe Porter, in his “Reminiscences,” says that he and several 
other persons tried to discover whether the bottle had come from the 
gallery or not, but without success. He says they went to the gallery 
and tried the effect of throwing a bottle from thence at the box, but the 
ceiling sloped so much in front of the gallery that the bottle broke 
against it, and fell into the pit. So the idea of its having come from 
that part of the house was given up. The circumstance was almost 
forgotten, when, one day, Hanbidge came to Porter to ask for relief, and, 
when he was going away, he asked him if he knew who had thrown the 
bottle. He admitted that he had done it himself, and stated that he and 
a friend had got the bottle, stuck it on the end of a stick, and so 
managed to throw it clear of the ceiling. 

Macready appeared in January, 1824, and William Calcraft later in 
the same year. 

In 1826 Fullam made his last “exit” in this theatre. He had been 
singing “ Non tong Pau,” in “ Brother and Sister,” and was going to the 
green-room, when he suddenly dropped dead. He was buried in St. 
Mark’s Church, in Brunswick Street, the Duke of Leinster, as Grand 
Master of the Freemasons, and all the Masonic officers attending the 
funeral. 

At this time Harris and Abbott disagreed : the latter retired from the 
lesseeship, and Harris took over the theatre himself The following year 
Alfred Bunn became lessee, at a rent of £3000 per annum. On the 
20th November, 1828, it was “put up” for auction, but was not 
sold, for the very good reason that there were no bidders. 

In March, 1830, the pantomime of “ Harlequin and Cockrobin; or, 
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Vulcan and Venus,” was brought over from London, end ran for about 
seventeen nights. 

W. Calcraft was the next lessee, and in August, 1830, entered into 
an agreement for the theatre, for a term of seven years, at £2000 a-year ; 
but, in 1832, finding the terms too high, he obtained a reduction of £600 
a-year. During the year Charles and Fanny Kemble appeared, and a 
stock company was formed, which occupied the theatre to the end of 
the year. 

In December, 1833, was produced the pantomime of “ Puss in 
Boots.” Early the next year Johnson here met with the accident from 
the effects of which he eventually died. 

It would take up too much of the valuable space of Taz THEATRE to 
enumerate the plays which have been produced, the actors who have 
appeared, etc., during the long life of the theatre. I shall mention a few 
more occurrences, and then I have done. 

In 1851 the theatre again changed hands, and Mr. John Harris took 
it over. It was under ejectment for non-payment of rent, which Harris 
had to pay at once, and was in such a state of dilapidation that he had 
to lay out nearly £4000 to make the place presentable. He had a most 
successful run, which was owing to his skilful management and his 
extreme liberality. He spared no éxpense ; anything he did was done 
in the first style. The theatre was kept open for 676 consecutive nights, 
and at the end of the season of 1854 Mr. Harris was presented with a 
valuable piece of plate in commemoration of the event. He continued to 
hold the theatre till 1874, when, finding himself too old to continue the 
management, it was sold, and purchased by Messrs. J. and M. Gunn, 
who had shortly before built the Gaiety Theatre, in King Street. 
Harris was drowned at Killiney, on the 14th March, 1874. He was 
subject to epileptic fits, and it is supposed that he was seized with one 
suddenly when walking along the strand. He was buried in Mount 
Jerome Cemetery, on the 18th of the same month. 

Five weeks later, Messrs. Gunn opened the theatre with “The 
Lancashire Lass,” followed by “The Good Woman in the Wood.” In 
my opinion their management was not the best the theatre ever expe- 
rienced, and they were not particularly successful. At one time, shortly 
before it was burnt, the theatre was closed for eight months. During 
their management nothing worthy of note took place except the grand 
finale. On the 25th December, 1879, was produced the pantomime of 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” certainly not the best pantomime 
ever produced at the theatre. On the 7th February, 1880, Mr. Gunn 
announced a special morning performance, in aid of the Dublin Charities 
Fund, for the following Monday afternoon, February 9th. At about 
half-past one o’clock on that day, just half-an-hour before the performance 
was to commence, a fire broke out in the Vice-regal box, owing, it was 
afterwards stated, to an escape of gas. The fire spread instantaneously, 
and in half-an-hour the building was one mass of flames. Egerton, 
the stage-manager, lost his life in endeavouring to save the theatre, 
and it was stated that several other persons had also been killed, 
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This, however, was not the case, as was afterwards ascertained, and 
Mr. Egerton was the only victim of the melancholy affair. The crowd 
which assembled was so great that the military had to be called out to 
keep order. After a very short time the fire brigade gave up all hope 
of saving the theatre, and devoted all their energies to keeping the 
adjoining houses from taking fire. The flames raged all that day and 
night, and were not really got under till the evening of the next day. 

On the 15th, the search for Mr. Egerton’s body was commenced, and 
continued for nearly a month without success. On the 6th March, the 
workmen came on what were supposed to be the remains of the unfor- 
tunate man. A few charred bones and a bunch of keys were all that 
could be found. An inquest was held, and on the 10th the remains were 
interred in Mount Jerome Cemetery, Harold’s Cross, Dublin. Here ends 
the career of the old Royal; but let us hope that soon another and as 
fine a theatre will be erected to console us for its loss, though we can 
never replace the associations which lent to the Royal an interest 
peculiarly its own.—G, DonnzELLy. 








FANCIES. 


By J. Pauarave Simpson, 


OU really must give up those perpetual ridiculous 
fancies of yours,” said Mrs. Armstrong, as she sat 
knitting by the fireside, to her daughter Arabella; “I 
hate the very sound of the word. I won’t have you 
always dreaming about this and that in such a silly 
way, Arry.” 

“Don’t call me Arry,’ mother,” said the girl, who 
was standing at the window, looking out on the wintry 
vista of the row of suburban houses, with their leafless 
little front-gardens, 

“Why not? It was always your pet name.” 

“ Because I fancy it sounds vulgar—just like the name they give to 
city cads,” replied the daughter, without turning her head from her post 
of observation at the window. 

“More fancies!” growled the mother. 

A pause, Then a sudden exclamation from Arabella: “ Yes; there 
he goes!” 

“Who goes? Who is he?” 

“Why, the remarkably good-looking young man—you know—who 
lodges at the next door but one. I fancy he must be professional—an 
actor, I mean—to judge by his closely-shaven face, and his pretty"little 
moustache, and his confident air. And he always leaves the house daily, 
just about rehearsal-time at the theatres,” 
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“Move away from the window, child! Aren’t you ashamed to be 
looking after young men in that way?” snapped Mrs. Armstrong. 

“No!” replied Arabella simply, retreating from her lookout. “If, 
as I fancy, he is connected with a theatre, I should like to make his 
acquaintance, I fancy he might help me to come out. You know you 
told me that you would not mind my going on the stage; and I can’t 
help fancying I should make my way as an actress splendidly, And 
think how I*should add to your comforts, mother, by my salary !” 

‘« Fancies—fancies—always fancies!” was the only answer she 
obtained to this cheery suggestion. 

Arabella Armstrong was a charming blonde, with a splendid figure 
and captivating dark-gray eyes, fringed with long dark lashes—the very 
girl, one would think, to be snapped up by a manager, had she any talent 
and intelligence, and to prove “awfully fetching” to the ‘‘ Crutch and 
Toothpick ” faction in the stalls. But, as her mother intimated, she was 
a perpetual dreamer of things which might be, but were not ; and she 
cherished all her “ fancies” as undeniable realities. She had not been 
steeped in novel-reading and the sensational drama so deeply as she was 
without believing in the necessary fulfilment of all her day-dreams of 
romance. 

Just now she could not help fancying that “the remarkably good- 
looking young man” next door but one must needs be an actor, and that, 
if she did but know him, he might be able to start her on her road to the 
goal of her ambition, and perhaps offer her a helping, and—who knows? 
—even a loving, hand to aid her in the difficult ascent up the weary 
theatrical ladder. 

“* Where are you going?” asked Mrs. Armstrong, as Arabella entered 
the room, bebonneted and beshawled, obviously intent on some little 
expedition. 

“Only to call on Mrs, Hawkins,” was the reply. ‘ You know that 
there was a misunderstanding about that parcel which was left by mistake 
at her house ; and I want to clear it up.” With this, exit Arabella. 

It did not strike Mrs. Armstrong at the moment, that Mrs. Hawkins 
was her neighbour next door but one, whose first floor was occupied 
by that “remarkably good-looking young man, with the pretty little 
moustache,” 

: Arabella’s business with Mrs. Hawkins was of a very trivial nature, 

and was soon despatched ; but when she begged to sit down for a little 
rest—she had actually walked the length of two houses—the worthy old 
lady readily acquiesced in a proposal which foreshadowed a good gossip 
with her young neighbour. 

Arabella displayed considerable adroitness in leading the conversation 
to the subject of Mrs. Hawkins’s lodger, and at length ventured to hazard 
the remark that she fancied the young man must be an actor. 

“Well, miss, and I shouldn’t be surprised if he were,” chattered the 
old lady. ‘“ He’s awfully mysterious-like in his goings-on, though he do 
pay fair and to the day; but when he’s alone sometimes he talks to 
hisself, as if he were a-reading aloud and spouting something ; though, if I 
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do stop on the stairs, just for want of breath, I can’t’ make out a word he 
says: it seems all gibberish like. And when his friends do come and see 
him, it is always very late, and they do sit up awful, till the first floor 
reeks of baccy. They do make a shouting, too, just as if they were 
acting a stage-play ; and I’ve had the thought also that Mr. Beavor may 
be a play-actor.” 

‘‘Mr. Beavor,” said Arabella, greatly interested, and now fully con- 
firmed in her previous convictions, ‘I fancy you must mean ‘ Beauvoir’” 
—and she spelled the word—“ which is a far more aristocratic name, 
though pronounced the same; and I fancy, too, that he has the dis- 
tinguished air of a gentleman of good family in his whole mien.” 

“Maybe, miss,” was the reply; “though I can’t say as much for his 
friends, who are a queer foreign-looking lot, and awfully shacky.” 

Fancy ran riot in Arabella’s brain after this interview, and pictured 
to her “the remarkably good-looking young man, with the pretty little 
moustache ” as a scion of high race, bred in lordly halls, running away 
from home to seek his fortune on the stage, for which he had an irresist- 
ible vocation—disowned by his proud family, and working his way to 
fame by his exceptional talents. Of course, he must be “mysterious” 
under the circumstances. As for his friends, they were doubtless actors 
of an inferior order ; and she fancied she had heard that these people were 
occasionally “a queer foreign-looking lot,” and even sometimes “ shacky.” 
There could be no doubt any longer in her mind that her fancies were 
unquestionably correct and irrefutable. 

Chance—a lucky chance, fancied Arabella—brought her a few days 
afterwards into collision with the “remarkably good-looking young man, 
with the pretty little moustache.” One misty winter’s evening, as she 
was returning from a visit to a confidential female friend, to whom she 
had poured out all her fancies, her foot slipped on the icy pathway, just 
as she turned her head to look up at the window of the mysterious young 
actor; and she would have fallen to the ground had not a manly arm 
encircled her waist and borne her up. She looked. The possessor of the 
manly arm was he—tie he! She uttered a cry of surprise, not unmingled 
with delight! Modesty required that she should disengage herself from 
the man’s embrace ; but, in attempting to move, she was put to considerable 
pain. She had sprained her ankle. 

‘“‘Let me support you to your home,” urged a pleasant voice, in soft 
alluring tones. Arabella really could not walk without aid; and she 
complied, regretting, in spite of her pain, that the distance was so very 
short. What could she do when she reached her own door and the arm 
was withdrawn from her waist, and the pressure of the young man’s 
hand was felt no more, but thank him for his courteous help, from heart 
and soul ? 

“Oh Mr. Beauvoir!” she stammered shyly, “how can I thank you 
sufficiently for your kindness? Who knows? you may have saved my 
life!” The suggestion was absurd ; but it suited Arabella’s notions of 
romance. 


“You know my name,” said the young man, somewhat startled. 
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“T know your name,” replied Arabella, an unseen blush mantling her 
whole face. ‘And pardon me, I think I am right in surmising that you 
are an actor.” 

“An actor on the stage of life, no doubt,” said the so-called Mr. 
Beauvoir, with a smile and half a sigh. 

“On the stage of life only?” asked the fair girl, with an intonation 
of voice which she fancied to be arch. 

“ Well, ‘all the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players,’ as your famous poet has it,” was the only reply. 

“ Your” poet, he had said. And surely there was a slight foreign 
accent in his tones of voice. New fancies were beginning to seethe in 
Arabella’s mind. But she heard her mother’s footsteps on the stairs, 

“‘Good-night, Mr. Beauvoir,” she cried hastily. “I never shall 
forget your kindness—never !” 

When Mrs. Armstrong opened the house-door for her daughter the 
“‘ remarkably good-looking young man, with the pretty little moustache,” 
had disappeared. 

Some days passed before Arabella Armstrong was sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of her sprain to be able to leave the house. A consider- 
able portion of her time was spent, consequently, in watching the 
movements of the mysterious object of her interest and curiosity. Fresh 
fancies were now contending in her mind with the old convictions. That 
slight foreign accent somewhat perplexed her. But perhaps these foreign 
inflexions of voice were engendered by his high birth ; they might belong 
to the manners of aristocratic circles ; and they were so pretty ! 

When the young man passed the house, at a tolerably early hour—of 
course for rehearsal at his theatre—he now would raise his hat to her 
with a bow of infinite grace, as she stood at the window. He had once 
even waved his hand. Was there not now sufficient food for fancy— 
to imagine that he loved her, to dream of a happy romantic attachment, 
of an altar and a wedding-ring, of ultimate bliss in playing on the stage 
with him—perhaps “ Romeo and Juliet”—-when he should obtain an 
engagement for her at his theatre ? 

It was full moon now ; and, although the sky of suburban London was 
generally misty, by such light as it afforded she could discern, by night, 
the arrival of her hero’s companions at his house, by twos and threes, 
sometimes to the amount of some dozen. They were generally thickly 
wrapped up, with scarves about the lower part of their faces, sometimes 
shrouded in cloaks. Somehow she did not like their aspect. They were 
far from having the distinguished appearance of her Beauvoir. But 
she fancied that when once they were married she would induce her 
anticipated husband to get rid of such low acquaintances. 

One evening he passed the house earlier than usual, arm-in-arm with 
another young man. The dusk was already gathering ; but, as her eyes 
fell on that other, she started. Either her senses deceived her grossly, or 
the form and figure were that of her own cousin Fred Benson, [If it 
were indeed he—and she could scarcely doubt the fact—how did he become 
acquainted with the aristocratic Beauvoir, and be with him on terms of 
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intimacy? Now Fred Benson, who, as the phrase goes, had “ spooned ” 
on her tremendously, was one of the objects of her especial aversion. 
She had always fancied that he was a low presumptuous fellow, not only 
addicted to Bohemianism, but ignorant of the world’s ways and utterly 
devoid of all zesthetic proclivities; and she had “ shunted” him out of the 
course of courtship with due scorn—good-looking fellow as she admitted 
he was. They had not met for some few years consequently. Arabella 
had heard by chance that her rejected lover had chosen to take up a 
literary career ; but she scouted the idea with derision. Fred Benson an 
author, a literary man! Fred Benson, whom she had looked on as a 
crass ignoramus! The notion was too preposterous for admission, amidst 
all her fancies ; and yet it was surely he whom she had seen, arm-in-arm 
with her hero of romance. How could that favoured individual consort 
with a man without a spark of intellect? Her wildest fancies could not 
devise an explanation of any such union of spirits so dissimilar. She 
was wofully perplexed. Yet she saw the two again together on another 
occasion. 

One night—it was on Christmas Eve—a violent commotion was 
heard in the street before Mrs. Armstrong’s residence. Both Arabella 
and her mother rushed to the window. The sky was misty, but the 
street lamp before the house enabled them to distinguish vaguely what 
was passing. Just as a man reached the gate of their little garden, 
another rushed on him—and surely that other was Arabella’s object of 
jnterest—or both her eyesight and her heart were at fault—and struck 
him a violent blow, shrieking the words: “Traitor! spy!” The man 
thus struck fell through the gate into the garden. The next moment all 
was confusion. The aggressor gave a shrill whistle; several other men 
poured out of the house next but one. The whole party fled in various 
directions. 

Mrs. Armstrong and her daughter ran down, The man who had been 
assailed lay groaning at her door. He was bleeding profusely, and had 
evidently been stabbed by a knife or a dagger. ‘The two women raised 
him. It was Fred Benson! A crowd had assembled quickly before the 
house ; but the wounded sufferer was dragged within ; the door was closed, 
and Mrs, Armstrong’s nephew was placed on a couch. Even the 
disdainful Arabella endeavoured to staunch his blood. A doctor was 
sent for, and he arrived. It was clear to him that the poor fellow had 
been dangerously wounded ; and all that medical aid could suggest was 
done for him. The first question asked was as to who had been the 
assassin. Arabella shuddered, but held her tongue. Could she possibly 
denounce him? Could her wildest fancies—in spite of what she herself 
had seen—suppose him to be the author of such a frightful crime ? 

Before long, however, a violent knocking at the door was heard, and 
two policemen were admitted. 

“From information received,” said, sternly, Z 20 Z, “it is clear 
that an atrocious murder has been attempted. The criminals have 
escaped as yet, but it will be necessary to examine the corpse—I mean 
the man who has been murdered, or attempted to be murdered.” 
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Poor Fred Benson could give but little information. He was still too 
faint and exhausted to speak. 

“Well! it don’t much matter,” said the chief policeman. “The case 
is clear enough ; and I am pretty sure of the man that struck the blow. 
The fellow who lived two doors off was the prime mover of a set of 
Russian and German Nihilist conspirators, assembled here in London. 
We have had an eye on the fellows for a long time past. But we could 
not bring them within the pale of the law. This attempt at murder 
alters the case altogether. We have searched the house where that fellow 
Beavor—or whatever his ‘alias’ may be—lodged. The whole gang had 
skedaddled ; but we have found a lot of proclamations, or manifestoes, or 
whatever they may be called, with which the rascals seem to have 
occupied themselves greatly, a private printing-press, and an outlandish 
sort of box, which looks vastly like an unfinished infernal machine. We 
must get this young fellow’s evidence, however, if he ever recovers.” 
He pointed to the fainting form of poor Fred Benson. 

Fred Benson did recover ; and his narrative to his relations, as well as 
his official evidence, went to this effect : 

He had made the acquaintance of the man called Beavor at a Radical 
debating club, his own political views being of an ultra-liberal nature. 
Somehow his own fervour and zeal int behalf of the propagation of revo- 
lutionary ideas had by degrees captivated the confidence of the man. 
They became warm friends. But when attempts were made to initiate 
him into the projects of the Nihilists, and he became aware of the true 
ends and aims of his new associates, he repudiated all their plans of 
assassination and murder, by steel, dagger, or dynamite, with indignation. 
On his utterance of these sentiments, he had been assailed by accusations 
of having penetrated into the secrets of the Society for the purpose of 
betraying them. The whole gang had howled: “Death to him! He is 
an accursed spy!” He had fled the house, but had been overtaken by the 
chief—the so-called Beavor—who, with the ery of: “Spy and traitor!” 
had stabbed him on the breast, without, however, reaching the heart. 

The chief executant of the crime was never found. He had probably 
left the country as soon as the hue and ery was raised for the attempt to 
murder, 

Arabella Armstrong, I believe, after this fearful shock to her dreams 
of romance, was weaned in a great measure from her habit of weaving 
fancies*into established facts. At all events, she shortly after married 
her cousin Fred Benson, who, as she found to her intense astonishment, 
had made himself a name and a position as a dramatic author, and who 
was able, by his influence in the theatres, to obtain her an engagement on 
the stage, of which she became, in time, a distinguished ornament. 

This was the only one of Arabella’s fancies which was practically 
verified. 
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REVIVING PARIS. 





ARISIOLATRY is running to such fanatical 
uw, cxtremes that a decree for the branding of 
provincials as heretics and schismatics will 
certainly issue from the collective wisdom of 
that ideal Assembly which never is, but 
always to be, elected. I have counted ninety- 
eight “ Parisiens” in one small column of one 
small paper dealing with nothing more indis- 
solubly connected with the Boulevards than 
the art of equestrianism. Miserable beings 
have taken to wails in the daily journals 
when harsh Fate exiles them to Montmorency 
for two days, and some people tell you 
seriously : “ Could not manage that month in 
the desert of Dieppe at a stretch—had to break it with a bit of Paris.” 
If Roqueplan could return and write “ Parisine” now, they would cry 
out on him for a depreciatory lukewarm sceptic. And so the dead season 
is continually being galvanised, and the dramatic feast of reason and flow 
of soul is like Hugo’s allegorical image of life: Toujours par quelque 
bout le banquet recommence, though it must be said that broken 
meats are sometimes dished up again, and the plat du jour might 
fairly be called the plat de l’éternité. “Good” people are all supposed 
to be at their castles, as the current phrase has it, which castles 
would be cottages at Peckham. They are supposed to be sending in the 
spoils of the chase in bourriches to their humbler acquaintances in Paris, 
but in truth you may go upstairs and downstairs, and into my lady’s 
chamber of the Café Anglais (if that austere establishment contains any 
such), and you shall see the same faces that flush and swell there 
hibernally. And save perhaps at the two Operas and the Frangais, the 
stalls are tenanted by their normal tenantry on the whole. “ Not a soul 
in London” is an exaggeration ; “ not a soul in Paris” is an impossibility. 


And Parisians, who have been into exile, return with no thread broken 
that linked them to the playhouses of their native asphalte. They have 
“kept up” with metropolitan dramatic matters in Pyrenean valleys ; even 
on the remote sands of Berck, where flesh-and-blood comedians are un- 
procurable, Henri Bequet has established a ‘‘ Guignol artistique,” that 
boasts a wooden troop of unrivalled powers. One forgets Drury Lane in 
a centre of civilisation like Ramsgate; what is the Vaudeville doing? is 
a question of palpitating interest to a Parisian though he be perched on 
Auvergne’s highest peak. And perhaps the first thing he does, after 
calling at his favourite café, is to go and see what the Vaudeville is doing. 
There are delights awaiting him unfamiliar to the untravelled. The 
comedians have travelled too; and it is a source of great intellectual 
contentment to see if Madeleine Brohan is plumper than of yore in her 
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part of the Duchess in the “ Monde ot l’on ’Ennuie ;” whether Croizette 
is the better for her Plombieres cups in the “ Aventuriére.” For Paris 
knows all its players’ movements ; and you may hear Prudhomme reflect 
aloud before a kiosque programme: “ Tiens, so Gil Naza’s back from 
Contrexéville ; I still think he would have been better at Vichy.” 


Neither comedians nor public have come back to much as yet. But 
there is a genial noise of opening doors in the air; and if we yawn and 
stretch a little, they are the yawns and stretches of an incipient revival. 
Perhaps, without dropping altogether into commonplace, one may associate 
some yawns with the idea of the Odéon, and a four-act drama in verse ! 
But, in truth, if slightly atrabilious of complexion, M. Louis Tiercelin’s 
very gros drame does not abuse the privilege gros drames have of being 
unconscionably ennuyeux. And it is decidedly ingenious. To begin 
with, the idea of harrowing an audience with the peripateia of a wedding 
trip is emphatically original in a Frenchman, who constitutionally con- 
siders a wedding trip as comic as marriage is dull. Spectators who had 
omitted to consult their programmes must have expected another “Chapeau 
de Paille l'Italie :” and they got another Norma. Only it is one of the 
most prosaic Normas in verse that playwright ever conceived. M. 
Tiercelin’s husband is a more than middle-aged painter, who, as a middle- 
aged Frenchman should, has married a young girl, fair and well dowered, 
in obedience to his mother’s command. During the honeymoon in Italy, 
the typical pair take a villa near Spezzia, and find too late that it is close 
to the hovel where Stefana, a former mistress of the French painter, lives, 
and bewails herself in the society of a little girl, his child. There are 
raging and lachrymose recriminations. Stefana has been a painter’s 
model and an itinerant grinder of Mandolinata; but she denounces her 
wronger like a Druidess, and bewails her woes like an Ariadne. The wife 
on her side refuses to live with a man whose honeymoon can be so dis- 
turbed ; and then, to clarify the situation, Stefana casts herself headlong 
from a rock, and perishes, heroically self-sacrificed. The father is about 
to take his child by the hand and depart with her, when his bride sacrifices 
herself (the author evidently takes this view of the concession), and says : 


Non ; je suis votre femme, et je serai sa more, 


There are several picturesque and even powerful episodes in the play ; 
but its defects as a whole are palpable. The motive is insufficient, at 
least in France ; the characters are unreal. Young Frenchwomen who 
love their husbands (they say the race is extant, but then the French are 
such braggarts) would not take so tragical a view of a passing error of their 
husband’s youth. The artists’ models, who dance Neapolitan double-shuffles 
on the slopes of the Rue Pigalle, do not make a lifelong sorrow of their mo- 
mentary lapses ; and to make them, all Italian though they be, speak verse— 

Langue que pour l’amonr inventa le génie, 
Qui nous vint d’Italie, et qui lui vint des cieux— 
argues a very Ueficient sense of dramatic fitness, But the play will 
THIRD SERIES.-—VOL, 1V, Q 
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probably have a sufficient life, that is endure until the winter, and 
never be heard of again. That it has created something akin to a 
sensation in these extra-season days is due to the fact that Madame 
Tessandier, as the wronged Italian model, manifested a sombre intensity, 
a dark flame, as it were, that seems to have surprised her best friends. 
Neither she nor M. Chelles (the offending painter), however, has mastered 
the difficult and delicate art of rendering French verse. He is voluble, 
and, in a mild sense of the word, vulgar at times; she is stilted. And 
they are not the only clever French comedians who in rendering French 
Alexandrines must always wear either stilts or slippers. 


The opening piece at the Odéon is like a good many openings at the 
Odéon and elsewhere, a rather more perfect work of art than what follows. 
The “Rival pour Rire” has no more novel plot than its title indicates ; 
but for grace and fine fun it is worthy of De Musset. And it was lucky 
in having two such youthful and joyous exponents as Mdlle. Raphael 
Sizos and Amaury. 


Who will write the comedy of comedies, “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
in search of a Publisher,” the Odyssey of all the Odysseys written? As 
the French are fond of all the tid-bits of national history, so they like in 
literary history the ana and the anecdote. The “ Voyage de Noces” is 
not a masterpiece, but its author’s life has been dissected as though he 
were a master. [am not allowed to ignore the fact that he is really one of 
those “rising young men” who seem to be in such demand from Clapham 
Junction to the Caucasus. He is only thirty-two ; but then, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to escape the fact that he is the father of four 
children, which is the kind of catastrophe that was likely to befall a man 
destined to be played at the Odéon. Ina preface to his piece, the author 
vouchsafes further autobiographical information. He is one of the not 
very original sceptics who will not believe that a manager ever reads a 
manuscript. And yet (like the rest of the sceptics) he sends his play ; in 
the beginning of June finds that it is read ; more, received ; most, played; 
and he remains lost in astonishment that so many impossibilities could 
come to pass in three months. The “rising young men” across the strait 
who look upon Paris as the Meccah of the great unplayed, might medi- 
tate on M. Tiercelin’s frank astonishment with wholesome effect, 


An innovation, or rather a revival, to be noted in this book of the 
play, is the statement of age set opposite each character. They are state- 
ments, actors, and, above all, actresses should strongly deprecate in a 
country where age is the one subject concerning which people may be, 
and generally are, audaciously rude. “Stefana, twenty-five,” they exclaim; 
“ca, M. Tiercelin, when Stefana is Mdme. Tessandier you are too 
gallant by half!” The author of the opening comedietta is one of the 
rapidly-increasing class of playing playwrights ; and M. Grenet-Dancourt 
also enjoys the proud distinction of being the President of the Hydro- 
pathes, a Quartier Latin society of wsthetic water-drinkers, 
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Other clubs more convivial, but perhaps not much less zsthetic than 
the Hydropathes, are now accomplishing their rentrées. Nearly all are 
strongly, several are exclusively, theatrical in composition and tone. 
The Timbale, founded by the Opera Comique company, and the Gousse, 
originated at the Vaudeville, are perhaps the best-known reunions, The 
Timbale dines at Brébant’s, and numbers only twenty-one Vaudeville 
artists. They wear a silver mug attached to a green ribbon in the 
buttonhole. Their dinner costs eleven francs a-head ; and three dinners 
must be subscribed for at a time; non-diners forfeit their deposit, which 
goes to the funds of the Timbale—funds which have helped, anony- 
mously, a legion of poor players, The Gousse is rather more demoeratic, 
and (what does not by any means follow) a good deal cheaper, Déjazet 
used to be its president, and the last verses she wrote were addressed to 
the company she could not join, on the back of her own photograph. 
Here they are, in rough and ready English : 


If ever I helped to gild poverty’s pill, 
Let my fame for this last task endure ; 

*Twill be my best triumph, my friends, if you will 
Set a price on my head—for the poor. 





* Avec nous le déluge,” is the motto of Parisian managers, particularly 
on Sunday. You have fabulous accounts of the receipts on the famous 
wet Sunday of mid-September: nearly five thousand franes at the Chitelet, 
and rather more at the Porte St. Martin. And for rain-driven audiences 
any antiquity will do: whereto witness “ Michel Strogoff” and the “ Biche 
au Bois” at the theatres just named. M. Koning, however, has succeeded 
in giving his mummies a strong spice of actuality, made the withered, 
skeletons hit out at living men. “On Demande un Gouverneur,” at the 
Gymnase, is followed by the equally suggestive “ Brutus, lache César!” 
and both significances are quite thirty years old. The Algerian complica-~ 
tion gives its savour to the first, and the Gambetta disputes confer 
piquancy on the other. Both plays are elaborate hoaxes from the point 
of view of anybody who wants political allusions, Deeoureelle and 
Jaime fils’s old comedy is one of those clever improbabilities, stupendously 
stagey, but not the less interesting for that, which our fathers were accus- 
tomed to consider pieces of fine dramatic sentiment. The story is this: 
A half-ruined scapegrace applies for a situation as tutor to a young man 
in a spirit of pure devilry. His employer listens to all his paradoxes and 
impertinences, and, discovering that he is the son of an old friend, resolves 
to reclaim him by entrusting to his honour, the while he himself is abroad, 
his wife, his daughter, and his fortune, The scapegrace is a perfect cus- 
todian ; but, to save the fortune, he is compelled to borrow money on his 
note of hand, payable on his marriage with his employer's daughter. 
This marriage he strives to render impossible, from somewhat quixotic 
motives of delicacy in regard to the “dot ;” but the father understands, and 
all is as it should be, “ Brutus, liche César” is the exceedingly witty, 
and a little wild, germ of Sardou’s “ Divorgons ;” only the 1850 author 
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contented himself with making his husband appear to throw his wife into 
a friend’s arms in order to win her back to his own; and left all the 
collateral complications to the coming Victorien. 


Francisque Sarcey is commencing, in the “ Revue Littéraire et Artis- 
tique,” a series of studies on the origin of what he calls “ L’Opérette,” but 
what is rather opera-bouffe. They are curious in other senses than the one 
that they convey real information without any of the pedantry of the 
historian describing a school. Sarcey says, by-the-bye, that Hervé 
declared to him that he collected a number of the insanities that grace 
his dialogues from real conversations at Bicétre. Hervé was organist at 
the madhouse, and used to converse with his audience, apparently with 
much profit in the way of self-instruction.—Evetyn JERROLD. 








Our Musical-Box. 





, HE sandier portion of Flanders, considered 
as a locality congenial to the production 
of ripe and authoritative musical criticism, 
is not altogether without merit. Its flat- 
ness and the lowness of its tone exercise 
- ize a calming influence upon the critic’s 
Qe ES a , nervous system, severely tried by the 
2 ey ; peripetia of a London season, and suggest 
<——\ nothing likely to distract him from the 
steadfast contemplation of his subject. 
Seated at an open first-floor window of 
an Ostende lodging-house, within sight 
and sound of the sea, it is possible to 
ponder plecidly over problems in thorough bass and to consider counter- 
point in a contented spirit. Whilst taking up phosphates copiously, 
by persistent observance of a shrimp diet, I feel that there is scarcely 
anything in the way of a musical performance that I could not criticise 
to my own satisfaction, whether I had heard it or not. Indeed, I 
should prefer the latter alternative, as conducive to that absolute freedom 
from personal bias which should be the ideal of a conscientious writer 
upon any topic calling for the expression of his judgment, or even 
opinion, One cannot entertain any prejudices worth speaking of anent a 
matter with which one is entirely unacquainted. Probably this is why a. 
good deal of cotemporary criticism may fairly claim to be strictly 
impartial. This particular class of literary product does not need, it 
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would seem, to be founded upon accurate information—or, indeed, upon 
any information whatsoever—provided it be what is technically termed 
“readable.” One of the most amusing and instructive notices of a 
dramatic premitre that have enlivened modern journalism, dealt in detail 
with a performance that had not taken place at the time the critique in 
question was published. The writer had derived his appreciations of the 
premiére from his inner consciousness, a circumstance which by no 
means rendered them any the less ingenious or interesting. Besides, 
the play ought to have been performed upon the date for which its pro- 
duction had been managerially announced. That it was not so performed 
was most assuredly not the clever critic’s fault, but the result of some 
untoward accident altogether beyond his control. 


These reflections are suggested to me by the conviction—a somewhat 
depressing one, I must avow—that my friend the editor confidently 
expects me to supply him, in this my accustomed place, with copious and 
exhaustive notes respecting the musical events of the past month, more 
particularly as regards the British metropolis. As, however, I have 
spent that month on the Flemish sands, and in profound ignorance of 
whatsoever melodious and harmonious achievements may have come off 
during September within the Post District radius, it is obvious that 
I must either confess myself incapable of fulfilling my obligations to Taz 
TueatTrE, or that I must have recourse to the process of evolution 
alluded to in the preceding paragraph. Either alternative is equally 
repugnant to me. Editors expect every man to do his duty ; and he 
who flinches from his appointed task is unworthy of the name of 
Englishman. To dilate agreeably upon performances of one’s own 
invention requires more genius and audacity than I possess. Is there no 
third way—no voie de salut by which I may escape from my embarrass- 
ment without laying myself open to the reproach of incapacity, or, still 
worse, to that of mendacity ? 


Happy thought! Music at Ostende. There is plenty of it; in fact, 
as a special attraction of the great Flemish sanatorium, it may be said to 
rank “with and after” the admirable bathing that annually draws 
thousands of fashionable amphibia to this delightful watering-place. 
Ostende is, without doubt, the most musical of continental holiday 
resorts, although by no means the most melancholy. Not that its 
aboriginal inhabitants are intrinsically and irrepressibly Polyhymnian. 
Far from it. They do not shine in either the orchestral or choral line. 
When they require the services of a brass band to enhance the pomp of 
religious or municipal ceremonies, such as are celebrated three or four 
times a-year by every respectable Flemish borough, they are fain to apply 
to the neighbouring city of Bruges, which never fails to oblige them with 
the requisite article ; and I will back the cohort of brawny Brugeois, in 
shiny black coats and parti-coloured rosettes, gleaming pot-hats and 
square-toed bluchers, that strides from time to time through Ostende 
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streets in front of the Host, or between the Common Council and the 
Foreign Consuls, to elicit more solid noise from its brazen battery of 
cornopeans, ophicleides, and trombones, than any village band of Welsh 
miners, its equal in numbers, that ever yet competed successfully at an 


Eisteddfod. 


If Nature have endowed the Ostendais with any vocal talent, that 
talent, as far as my knowledge of them goes, is latent. The only lyric 
with which they appear to be familiar—offensively so, indeed—is one 
dwelling with wearisome iteration upon the unimportant circumstance 
that a female of local notoriety, hight Mother Michael, at some unspeci- 
fied period of her existence, fell into a state of widowhood through the 
demise of her domestic cat. This incident the native youth of Ostende 
is wont to proclaim, at all hours of the day and night, in what it prob- 
ably conceives to be a highly-melodious and recreative manner. A 
genial uncertainty would appear to prevail in the popular mind as to the 
words in which Mother Michael’s bereavement should be narrated, and 
the air to which those words should be definitively adapted. Two 
metrical versions of the episode and two tunes are equally current, and 
sung, so to speak, interchangeably, although they differ essentially from 
one another, poetical as well as musically, in rhythm, accent, and length 
of line. For instance, one of the airs is written in 6-8 and the other in 
2-4; but this trifling difference between their respective times does not 
in the least prevent the Ostendais vocalist from fitting either verse to 
either tune according to his fancy or inspiration for the time being. 


I have been at some pains to ascertain the correct text of both 
versions, They are as follows: 


% 
La Mére Michel est veuve— 
Zini boum boum boum, zini boum boum boum— 
La Mére Michel est veuve 
Est veuve de son chat! 


2. 
C’est la Mare Michel 
Qu’a perdu son chat ; 
Trou la la, trou la la, trou la trou la la! 


I should observe that, in both cases, the above lines constitute the 
entire lyric. There is no more of either; or, if there be, I have not been 
so fortunate as to catch it. During the past three weeks the whole com- 
position, in its simple and complex forms alike, has been performed 
several times—say forty thousand—within my hearing ; but I am still 
vexatiously ignorant as to the consequences of Mrs. M.’s loss, and 
tormented by a burning anxiety to learn whether she pined away and 
died of grief, or consoled herself, after due mourning observances, with 
another feline spouse. 
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But the good folks of Ostende, themselves unmusical to an extent 
which the human intellect can with difficulty surmise, had the good sense, 
some years ago, to lend their ears to sagacious counsellors, who advised 
them that, if they were bent upon attracting the wealthier classes of 
cosmopolitan pleasure-seekers hitherwards, the best thing they could do 
would be to make firstrate musical performances a leading feature of the 
Ostende season. Even before the days of that architecturally glorified 
cruet-stand, the new Kursaal, municipal Ostende took this wise advice to 
heart, and provided its cosy old glass shed on the venerable red-brick 
Digue with an able little orchestra, “full of excellent differences.” 
Success attended their enterprise. Year after year, increased numbers of 
visitors poured into Ostende, until at last the temporary Kursaal would 
no longer contain them, and the town found itself face to face with the 
imperative necessity to furnish its guests with augmented accommodation, 
upon pain of forfeiting their patronage. Then it launched out into under- 
takings of surprising magnitude. It developed the Digue into one of the 
noblest promenades in existence, and crowned that colossal work with a 
new Kursaal, which is at once the largest and ugliest edifice of its kind 
in Europe. Within its vast precincts are ball-rooms great and small, 
billiard-rooms, restaurants, cafés, and gambling “ cercles,” with domi- 
ciliary rights recognised by the Belgian law, which strains at the gnat of 
mechanical jeux d’hasard, but swallows the camel of unlimited baccarat, 
played under the eyes of a fictional club. 


All these, however, are but “annexes” to the main body, or con- 
versations-saal, of the enormous building—a huge circular hall, sur- 
mounted by a spacious dome, into which from six to seven thousand 
persons can be packed without great difficulty or inconvenience to them- 
selves, to listen to an orchestra that would do credit to any of the more 
celebrated opera-houses on either side the Channel. This admirable 
corporation consists of some sixty executants, under the leadership of 
M. Perier, an experienced Parisian conductor. Its répertoire is ap- 
parently inexhaustible—its performances altogether excellent. It caters 
for all musical tastes, from the severely classical to the gracefully 
frivolous, and is as irreproachable in its rendering of a Haydn symphony 
as in its interpretation of a Wagnerian overture, or an operatic selection 
of the florid Italian school. It plays Strauss and Waldteufel, Délibes 
and Labitzky, quite delightfully. Eminent soloists are to be found 
in its ranks, who are gathered together en petit comité once a-week in 
one of the smaller concert-rooms, where they regale the Kursaal subscribers 
with a profusion of classical chamber-music, 


The new Kursaal, many and comprehensive as are its resources in the 
way of accommodation for musical entertainments, is not the only public 
establishment sui generis of which Ostende can boast with justifiable 
pride. Nearly one entire side of the Place d’Armes, a vast paved square, 
situate to the rear of the Digue, is occupied by the old casino, a long, 
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lofty, white building, devoid of the least pretension to architectural merit, 
and apparently designed after the pattern of the old-fashioned French 
infantry barrack. It contains, however, two fine saloons on its first-floor, 
which are alternately utilised for subscription balls and private concerts. 
Ostende is a favourite resort of musical artists, vocal as well as instru- 
mental, who not infrequently find it expedient to turn their talents to 
account whilst sojourning at an expensive hotel by the sad sea wave. They 
invariably give their concerts—very good ones, for the most part—at the 
Casino, and generally draw crowded houses ; for the floating population 
of Ostende, consisting mainly of well-to-do Germans, is chronically eager 
to be amused, and exhibits a decided preference for musical recreation to 
the joys of net-fishing for miniature crabs on the jetty, or of fracturing 
pipe-stems in Madame Schmitz’s shooting-gallery. Within the last few 
days, although the season is rapidly waning, it has been my privilege to 
listen to more than one admirable performance in the Casino concert- 
rooms, given by artists whose names are agreeably familiar to the London 
musical public—to wit, Mdlles. Wanda and Jadwiga de Bulewski (the 
latter of whom I do not hesitate to class amongst the more remarkable 
violinists of the day), and Mdlle. Dyna Benmer, one of the few living 
cantatrici who can execute the most elaborate and intricate fioriture to 
perfection. Wa. Beatry-Kineston. 


“CLAUDE DUVAL; or, LOVE AND LARCENY.” 


A New and Original Romantic and Comic Opers, in Three Acts, by Messrs. H. P. StzPuzns and 
Epwarp Soiomon. 


Produced for the first time, at the Olympic Theatre, on Wednesday, August 24th, 1881. 


Claude Duval «. Mr. F. H, Cautr. Podge ao «» Mr. Coopzr Crirrz. 
Charles Lorrimore Mr. Gzorer Powsr. Constance ... +. Miss Marton Hoop. 
Sir Whiffle Whaffie Mr. Arraug WILLIAMs. Rose ene +» Miss Epita Buayps. 
Martin MacGruder Mr. Cuaritzs Asxrorp. Mistress Betty ... Miss Hargrer Covenzy. 
Captain Harleigh... Mz. Leumans, Dolly eee +» Miss NBuiuige Sanson, 
Bloodred Bill «» Ma, Freep Sotomonr. Mary eee +. Miss Datsy Foster. 
Boscatt ooo «» Mr, Harotp Russgut. Prudence ... ee Miss May Lennox. 
Hodge ooo «. Mar, Gouprs. Kezia ove +» Miss Vrotzer Dans. 
Barbara ... . Miss Bgavmont. 
Time, 1670, 
ACT. I—LARCENY. ACT II.—LOVE. 
Newmarket Heath. The Village Green of Milden Manor. 
ACT III.—LOVE AND LARCENY. 
Great Hall of Milden Manor. 


Tas lively operetta, the joint production of Mr. Pottinger Stephens and 
Mr. Edward Solomon, was favourably received by an intelligent and dis- 
criminating audience on the first night of its production, although the plot 
is weak, the dialogue commonplace, and the intonation of at least two of 
the leading singers painfully faulty. Despite these and other drawbacks 
of minor importance, “ Claude Duval” was a marked success, and de- 
servedly so. At the close of each act the curtain fell to hearty and 
prolonged applause, mainly elicited by the agreeable qualities of the 
music and the excellent acting and singing of Mr. F. H. Celli, the repre- 
sentative of the title-réle. The former is uniformly bright and cheerful, 
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and not infrequently original, well suited to the libretto and situations. 
and of a greater sterling worth than that characterising the majority of 
the more recent compositions ejusdem generis. It reminded me—and, in 
saying so I am by no means depreciating its authors’ undoubted talent— 
more of the Suppé and Genée than of the Offenbach and Lecocgq school of 
operetta. Indeed, in the manner of its production, its mise en scene, the 
training of its chorists and supers, and the finish of every detail coming 
within the province of the stage-management, it was more Viennese than 
Parisian or Londonian, and recalled vividly to my remembrance the 
‘ palmier days of the Wieden and Carl theatres. The scenery and appoint- 
ments were both tasteful and splendid—the chorus singing spiritedly and 
quite perfect as to time and tune—the minor parts, without any exception, 
efficiently filled, and the orchestra though perhaps a trifle noisier than 
might have been desired, thoroughly up to its work, and on the whole 
admirably led. 

The episode of “Captain” Duval’s brief but adventurous career, 
selected by Mr. Stephens as the subject of his libretto, affords but a 
slender foundation whereupon to build up a three-act play ; and its chief 
situation, with considerable lack of judgment, has been remorselessly 
deprived of its original dramatic simplicity in order to obtain an altogether 
conventional and by no means striking stage tableau. One of the few 
chivalrous traditions of the “road” is identified with the name of the 
dashing French highwayman, who is popularly believed to have been so 
susceptible to the charms of female beauty, that upon one occasion, 
whilst professionally engaged in robbing a post-chaise conveying a cele- 
brated Court beauty from a London ball to her residence in the country, 
he restored her diamonds to the fair damsel upon the easy condition that 
she should “ tread a measure” with him upon the king’s highway under 
the light of the inconstant moon. This picturesque and abnormal dance 
of the robber and the robbed is, so to speak, the peg upon which at least 
one act of the operetta is hung—its only and exclusive raison d’étre ; 
but Mr. Stephens has thought fit to drag into it a dozen or so of spick- 
and-span village maidens, inexplicably handy to a highwayman’s lair on 
a desolate heath—and at nightfall, too, if you please—who turn up at 
the scene of Duval’s nefarious proceedings just in time to execute a most 
elaborate corante with an equal number of the most forbidding-looking 
gallows-birds that ever broke the ten commandments between sunrise 
and sunset. These singularly imprudent rustic females and their un- 
speakably ruffianly partners are not only anachronistic to an offensive 
degree, but draw the audience’s attention away from the central 
personages of the episode—Duval and Constance—for whose dance there 
is a traditional, if not historical pretext, utterly wanting to the graceful 
gambols of over two-score footpads and country wenches, the latter of 
whom have obviously no business to be out so late and in such 
abominable company. 

Charles Lorrimore-——a feeble and placid creature, the flatness of whose 
singing is not surprising in so furtive and twaddling a personage—has 
been proscribed for no valid reason apparent to the audience, and is 
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sneaking sentimentally about the country, with a view to taking leave of 
his heart’s idol before quitting his country for his country’s good, when 
he is picked up by Bloodred Bill, Duval’s lieutenant, and held to ransom. 
Duval, however, whose acquaintance he has made in London as Sir 
Henry Villebois, ruffling it with the best, and whose life he has saved 
in a tavern brawl, sets him at liberty, and does a great many more 
uncommonly handsome things by him in the course of the operetta, such 
as sacrificing his own tender passion for Constance, Lorrimore’s beloved, 
personating Lorrimore himself when the Coldstream Guards are after that 
pitiful fugitive, and finally restoring him to his ancestral rights by 
handing him his title-deeds, burglariously obtained by Bloodred Bill, 
having previously squared him with the military per royal pardon, 
signed in blank by the British monarch for the time being. No more 
than the above need be said of the plot, into which several more or less 
absurd personages are dovetailed with more or less ingenuity. There is a 
miserly and dishonest guardian, of course ; a maiden aunt of amorous 
proclivities ; a sister to the heroine, whose only functions are to sing a 
duet with her lovesick relative and to pair off with an accidental captain 
of footguards ; a foppish baronet, affianced to Constance against her will ; 
a pert and extremely pretty ladies’ maid ; a comic highwayman, the scape- 
goat of the band, and two blatant bumpkins teeming with an indefinite 
provincial dialect. 

Besides these, there is Bloodred Bill, already mentioned. This 
singularly unpleasant character is impersonated by Mr. Fred Solomon, 
in a highly robustious and self-assertive manner. He is “ made up ”—at 
least, as far as his physiognomy is concerned—prismatically, as though 
he had, whilst warm from hard exercise, wiped his face with a painter’s 
set palette. No human being, however vicious by disposition and habits, 
probably ever looked one-tenth so depraved and polychromatic as did 
Mr. F. Solomon in the part of Bloodred Bill during the premitre of 
“Claude Duval.” He sang his music, however, in tune, and with almost 
superhuman energy. Mr. Williams’ impersonation of Sir Whiffle Whafile 
was a delicate and finished sketch of character. As Martin MacGruder, 
the niggardly old hunks, Mr. Ashford favoured the audience with some 
new readings of familiar English words: for instance, “ nuptual” for 
‘“ nuptial,” and “ hare” for “heir.” This may have been his subtle way 
of indicating an inborn lack of principle in the unrightful claimant to 
Milden Hall. Miss Marion Hood looked pretty and picturesque as 
Constance. So did Miss Edith Blande as Rose. The former sang out of 
tune; the latter did not. Of Miss Coveney’s Mistress Betty I can 
only say that she made the most of a small part with infinite spirit and 
verve. In conclusion, I feel it a duty to repeat that nothing could be 
more admirable than the singing and acting of the chorists of both 
sexes. Wm. Bearry-Kineston. 
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“FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 


An Original Drama, in Two Acts, by E. M. Rosson and Epwarp Comproy. 
First produced at the New Theatre Royal, Bristol, Sept. 2nd, 1881. 


Henri de St. Pierre... Mz. Witn1am Catvart. Mazarin ww. Mr. J. Hamrttow. 
Jean Ot... oe Ma. J. 8S. Burra. Captain of Gendarmes Mr. W. H. Garsois. 
Guillaume ... +. Mr, Henry Kennepy. 





—— Pierre Miss Cuara Cowrsr. 


Jabot ... ooo -.» Ma. Sxpyvey Vzrx. a «. Miss Sytvra Hopson. 


TuE period selected for the action of this little drama is about the year 
1780, and the scene is laid in France. Henri de St. Pierre, as his name 
would imply, is an aristocrat, and as such is sentenced to the guillotine. 
Previous to the time appointed for his execution he is visited in his prison 
by his young and beautiful wife Almaide, who is here seen by Jean 
Marcét, the Minister of Police. Marcdt is so struck with the wife’s 
charms that he proffers pardon to St. Pierre, the price being the wife’s 
virtue. It is needless to say that the youthful couple scornfully reject 
the offer, and in his rage Marcét orders the husband to his cell, and taunts 
the wife by telling her that she has consigned him to the grave. He 
shows her the ready-signed pardon, and then proceeds to destroy it by 
lighting it at the candle. ‘Whilst it is still burning a soldier arrives and 
informs the minister that St. Pierre, when on the way to his execution, 
has been seized with illness, Marcdt, in his excitement, extinguishes the 
flames, and throws the partially-consumed pardon on the table. Almaide 
quietly possesses it, and conceals it in the bosom of her dress. Itis now 
announced that St. Pierre’s illness is fatal, and upon the grief of the wife 
the curtain drops. In the second act, Almaide, at the end of a year, still 
mourns her husband. She is living in luxury, but is a prisoner to her 
own grounds, an old German spy being kept to follow and watch her 
movements. Marcdt soon comes upon the scene, and again presses his 
suit, with the most extravagant promises ofluxury. Almaide still refuses, 
and the police minister, warning her that his love has turned to hate, 
threatens her with the Bastile. When things are at this pitch, the old 
German shows himself to be no other than her husband Henri, who being 
attended by a doctor—a member of the secret society to which St. Pierre 
himself belonged—was found to have swooned only, his friend pronouncing 
him dead to cheat the executioner. The loving pair now arrange their 
escape, but Marcdt overhears their plan, has them arrested, and once more 
hands Henri de St. Pierre to the executioner. The wife, however, re- 
members the pardon, draws it from her bosom, and St. Pierre is liberated. 
Marcét is himself handed over to justice for his treachery, and St. Pierre 
and Almaide in their bliss, reap their reward for being “ Faithful unto 
Death.” 

That the drama is written both carefully and well there will be no 
question, some of the language being really poetical. The one drawback 
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will be found in the fact that the faint gleam of comedy afforded by 
Cecile is insufficient to lighten a story which, though undoubtedly 
interesting, is almost painful in its intensity. With a little more comedy 
‘Faithful unto Death” would prove a useful addition to the list of 
petite dramas. R. PALGRAVE. 


“THE GAY CITY.” 


A New and Original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Gzorez R. Srus. 
First produced at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, Thursday, September 8th, 1881. 


Sir Gosnge ream Mr. A. Roper. | Mrs. Zachariah 

Zachariah Whiffin.. Mz, Liowg, Rienoup. Whiffin «. Miss Nevo Fen. 
AugustusGreen ... Mz. Ramszy Danvens. Mrs. Augustus Green Miss Autice HaMILtow. 
Ulysses Brown... Mr. G. E. Jamus. Eulalie +» Miss Louisa Cexcy. 
John an hee .. Me. Artaur Buaxry. | MadameCalicot ... Miss Kars HaMruton. 
Hyacinthe «» Mg. Cuas. Masitton. | Angelina... eo Miss Eprra CavsnpisH. 


Ir may be taken for granted, I think, that Mr. Sims’ new “ farcical comedy,” 
“The Gay City,” will not at any rate enhance that clever, nay powerful 
writer’s reputation for literary and dramatic ability. It will have, of 
course, its popular successes. It was received with much laughter and 
applause on the occasion of its first representation, all the leading 
characters being called on at the end of each of the three acts ; and though 
certainly this enthusiasm was considerably mitigated on the following 
evening, still it may be assumed that, in the country especially, “The 
Gay City” will always arouse in its audiences a measure of applause and 
laughter. For itis, in its way, and to a certain extent, attractive—as, indeed, 
a farce is bound to be, so long as certain elements are found in it. There 
are some things which an English audience will always enjoy. Represent 
two husbands as deceiving their wives, however innocently ; represent 
the wives as coming, equally innocently, upon the track of the husbands ; 
make them unconscious for a time of their proximity to each other ; in- 
troduce a baby (the child of one of the wives), who happens to have £50 
sewn up its clothes; let that baby get pretty freely knocked about 
among the characters ; throw in a dash of love-making between a couple 
of young people; and, finally, lay the scene of the embroglio in Paris, 
where of course there are the inevitable misadventures with the language— 
do this, and I need not say that the result will be eminently popular. 
Add to the above a situation in which the two husbands, desirous to 
effect a disguise, go up a tree, and their spouses come to sit down on a 
seat beneath them; make all four of them talk sufficiently at cross- 
purposes ; drag in a sort of acrobatic scene between the husbands and a 
gendarme, a la “ Voyage en Suisse ;” cause one of the husbands to be 
short-sighted, and to be perpetually looking for his glasses ; and, lastly, 
let the dialogue throughout be a constant playing upon words and phrases— 
in that case, we may be sure, a certain kind of success may be confidently 
looked for. And that is precisely the success which “The Gay City” 
has obtained and will continue to obtain. It is not a comedy, of 
course, but a farce, and a farce, too, of the good old English sort, 
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Mr. Sims describes it as “ original,” and the expression may, I think, be 
taken literally. The scene is laid in France, but there is no reason to 
believe that Mr. Sims is at all indebted to French sources for the idea of 
his embroglio, his characters, or his dialogue. Indeed, the notion of the 
two husbands’ visit to Paris, and of the adventures that they undergo 
there, is, if Mr. Sims will allow me the expression, distinctly cockneyish. 
The dialogue, too, is evidently native to our soil. Perhaps, had Mr. 
Sims gone to a French original, his embroglio would have been consider- 
ably more ingenious, his characterisation considerably more novel, and 
his dialogue considerably more bright. For these are the directions in 
which, critically regarded, “The Gay City” is unquestionably wanting. 
There are some “ funny” incidents in the piece, but they are hung upon 
too slender a thread of interest, and, moreover, do not hang very closely 
together. The first and third acts drag decidedly, and not one of the 
acts concludes with a particularly effective situation. The persone are, of 
course, as old as the hills, save that Whiffin’s short-sightedness is made 
rather more amusing and less offensive than that sort of thing usually is 
As for the dialogue, lively as it is occasionally, and more or less “funny” 
as it is throughout, its general merit is by no means up to the level to 
which Mr. Sims has previously decustomed us. ‘“ All foreigners,” says 
one of the characters, ‘‘ who have anything to sell, understand English ; ” 
and this is positively the smartest saying in the piece. ‘ Mariar, you’re 
a crockydile,” says one of the wives to the other; to which, of 
course, the repartee is obvious: “If anybody’s a crocodile, it’s 
you; there’s so much jaw about you.” In the same vein, one 
of the cockneys asks the Yankee lover what he thinks of the 
French girls. “Well,” is the reply, “ they don’t come up to the English.” 
“T don’t know,” remarked his interlocutor; “one of them came up to 
me at the Casino, and wanted me to dance.” These being what may be 
called the gems of the dialogue, it may be imagined of what the re- 
mainder is composed. Mr. Sims, indeed, would probably say that the 
writing is quite good enough for a farce, and toa certain extent, I suppose, 
that would be incontrovertible. Yet with a little more care in construc- 
tion, a little more painstaking with character, and a little more freshness 
and polish in the talk, “ The Gay City” might at least have made good 
its right to the name of “ farcical comedy,” and it seems a pity that the 
requisite attention was not paid to it. Mr, Sims has earned for himself 
so high a reputation in so many fields that one cannot help trying him 
by a high standard and expressing one’s regret when he falls beneath it. 
“‘The Gay City,” it may be added, is being taken round the provinces by 
Mr. Charles Majilton’s company, and is, on the whole, adequately played 
by that fairly satisfactory combination. Mr, Lionel Rignold infuses much 
comicality into the réle of the short-sighted cockney ; Miss Louisa Crecy 
is a clever, if conventional and “ not too French, French” maid; and 
Mr. Charles Majilton himself displays considerable agility as the 
gendarme, W. Davenport Apams. 
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“THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON.” 


New and Original Drama, in Five Acts, by Gzorax R. Srus. 
First produced, under the een of Mr. Witsonw Barrxtt, at the Princess’s Theatre, 
turday, September 10th, 1881, 





Mr. Armytage oe Maz. G. R. Puacn. Percy di **Esq.” = Nevititz Doone. 
Harold Armytage ... Mz. WiLson Barrett. Trotte Mer. W. Rae 
— we « Mr. E. 8. WILtarp. Porter a at Casual Ward Mr. J. Morton. 
Me. J. Beauchamp, JOCY ave oe MastTEr en 
Both Pronto; ee a SPEAKMAN, — ove ove «. Maz, Gzo. Bagrerr. 
Mr. sonnet Mr. WENSLEYDALE. Mr. J. W. Pureps. 
Superinten: - of ite Layarp. ae Jarvis .. Miss E. Epwarps. 
Police Mr. gg =. Jarvis. ose tee STEPHENS. 
Mr. H. Evans. ess ove cen Iss EaSELAKE. 
Cutts and Waters **'( Me. Mawnina. Hetty Preene .. ove +» Miss E. Onmssy. 
Mr. W. P. Grarnasr. Tottie ... eee «+. Miss M. CLitHERow. 
Constables... oe 4 Me. C. Catucart. Sal ove ove «» Miss Lizzis ApaMs. 
Mr. B. CutiEy. Janet... ove ee Miss A. Cooxsz. 
Philosopher Jack ... Mz. C. Coors. Annie 2 ws «. Miss G. Wrieur. 
ACT I. 
Scene—Armytage Hall. 
ACT IT. 
Scene 1—The Armytage Arms. Scene 2—The Road to London. 
ACT IIL 
Scene 1—Onutside the Borough Police Station. Scene 2—No. 7, Boston Street, Borough. 
ACT IV. 
Scene 1—The Hawthorns, St. John’s Wood. Scene 2—Ontside the Casual Ward. 
Scene 83—The Slips, Regent’s Park, 
AGT V. 
Scene 1—The Borough, Saturday Night. Scene 2—Interior of Boston Street Police Station. 


Tus play springs from an admirable and effective foundation. Harold 
Armytage, a reckless thoughtless spendthrift, has, in sowing his wild 
oats, run away with and apparently seduced the daughter of his father’s 
lodge-keeper. Old Armytage, a punctilious and precise person, has dis- 
inherited his boy, and made an heir of his nephew, Clifford Armytage, 
who, strange to say, has a sneaking affection for the daughter of another 
Armytage retainer, one Seth Preene. When the prodigal and his paramour 
—really his wife, but with her ,wedding-ring mysteriously concealed— 
return to the old home, broken down, impoverished, starving, and foot- 
sore, the position of affairs becomes extremely interesting. Old Marks, 
the lodge-keeper, wants to reconcile poor Harold to his father, because of 
his daughter, who is attached to him; Seth Preene desires to keep Harold 
out of his inheritance, because Hetty is likely to become the wife of 
Clifford. Such a dramatic position as this is as new as it is ingenious, 
and from it springs the drama proper. The impetuous Harold, hot- 
tempered and hot-blooded, instead of being received as the repentant 
prodigal, is once more driven from home, and it does not need much 
ingenuity on the part of Seth Preene and the envious Clifford to connect 
Harold with a dastardly robbery they have committed. The dramatic 
fever of the play, once started, is never arrested ; old Armytage is robbed, 
and nearly murdered ; Harold, who has left his wife secure at home, and 
has started into the world again, is caught apparently red-handed, and his 
guilt is established by the moanings of his father before the curtain falls. 
We may pause here to admire the delicacy of the dramatic treatment of 
this first act, and the skill of its development. We may look back with 
pleasure upon Mr. W. Hann’s charming picture of an English home and 
landscape ; we may note how effectively the threads of the romance are 
set in motion; but the striking feature of this act is the acting of 
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Mr. Wilson Barrett as the prodigal. The seriousness of Harold’s life has 
not yet begun, the old Adam is not yet extinguished ; he can be tender, 
but he can be passionate also ; there is a bit of the old careless swagger as 
he puts his hands into his pockets, and refuses to crush his spirit in the 
presence of apparent injustice. The devil-may-care tone is well assumed, 
the passion is from the heart but never noisy, and the parting from the 
wife at the closed window is a poetical touch gracefully suggested by 
Mr. Sims, and as quickly appreciated by the actor, who helped to give 
the play its first note of tenderness and interest. 

To follow the wanderings of Harold in search of justice, and of 
Clifford in pursuit of vengeance, too closely, would, honestly, be to 
destroy a great deal of the pleasure of the play. We may, however, just 
glance at them. The luckless fellow is separated from his much-loved 
wife, and is sent to penal servitude. By a miracle he escapes, and in 
convict’s dress is hunted down by Clifford’s accomplices and the terrible 
police. Falling in with some kind-hearted travelling show-people, such 
as Dickens would have loved to describe, a faint but welcome recollec- 
tion of the Jarleys and Crummleses of our childhood, Harold is hidden 
for a moment in a wandering caravan, and escorted to London, where he 
miraculously finds his wife under the roof 0° the Jarvises, she having 
nursed their boy through a fever. The bloodhounds are on the scent of 
the unhappy convict ; he is within a half-second of detection when the 
old showman changes clothes with the convict and saves him, amidst the 
tempestuous applause of the audience, who do not care one fig for the 
antiquity of a situation so long as it is human and exciting. Once more 
Harold and his wife are left to wander, which they do with an excess of 
melancholy accent, pouring out their grief on the steps of casual wards, 
and shivering in the cold, benighted in the Regent’s Park; antl the 
audience is becoming slightly weary of this doleful duet when Clifford 
Armytage, trying to shake off the persistent father of Hetty Preene, 
whom he has deceived and ruined, throws him boldly into thefRegent’s 
Canal, just by the scene of the explosion near the Avenue Road. But 
Harold is at hand, and leaps into the water after the drowning Seth, 
who is dragged breathless to the bank saying: “ You have saved my 
life ; I will save yours.” The drama has now arrived at the end of the 
fourth act with scarcely a halt in the interest ; it has never ceased to 
move, and each time the curtain has descended with a torrent of applause. 
How then can it all end with only one more act to come? Seth Preene, 
no doubt, will keep his word, and prove the convict ought to have been 
no convict at all, since he (Seth), and no one else, robbed old Armytage, 
and divided the plunder; but how can this occur in a scene that 
represents a slum in the Borough on a Saturday night ? 

It is a marvellous example of stage realism, complete in every possible 
detail, and this act from first to last entitles Mr. Harry Jackson, the 
stage-manager, to the highest praise for the ingenuity and versatility 
displayed. If anything, it is all too real, too painful, too smeared with 
the dirt and degradation of London life, where drunkenness, debauchery, 
and depravity are shown in all their naked hideousness. Amidst buying 
and selling, the hoarse roar of costermongers, the jingle of the piano-organ, 
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the screams of the dissolute, fathers teach their children to cheat and lie, 
drabs swarm in and out of the public-house, and the hunted Harold, with 
his devoted wife, await the inevitable capture in an upper garret of a 
house which is surrounded by police. Now begins, in all its ferocity and 
tempest, the scene that would make the fortune in a popular sense of a 
far worse play. Clifford Armytage attempts the capture of his old 
enemy, backed up by the police. Instigated by the frenzied wife, the 
two men commence a fight with fists in the upper chamber, and they deal 
their blows with such determination and ferocity that the audience is 
worked up to a high pitch of excitement. The police burst in in time to 
save Clifford from the murderous blows of his assailant, who crawls along 
a roof, drops, and fights like a madman through the crowded streets. 
The shrieking crowd is aroused, and Harold, hitting out right and left, is 
at last overwhelmed by superior force, amidst a mélée which distances all 
yet attempted in the manipulation of stage crowds. But this is not all. 
The scene changes almost instantaneously to the inside of a police-court, 
and the same surging brutal crowd is found attempting to force its way into 
the room where Harold stands in the iron cage, and his pale antagonist 
with the gleaming teeth prepares to send him back once more to captivity. 
But Seth Preene is as good as his word, and, before the curtain falls, all 
know that the hero Harold will be declared innocent, and that justice 
will be done. On the occasion of the visit of the Meiningen Company, 
when much was said about the manipulation of crowds, we took 
occasion to say that there was no need to take a pessimist view of such 
matters. Judging the art of stage-management ceteris paribus, we do 
not believe that anything more effective has been seen in modern times 
than the fight in the streets. There was not a trace of mechanism or 
drill. If it be true that the men employed were picked from the streets 
and accustomed to the study of them, it may be urged that they would 
appreciate this particular situation better than the murder of Julius 
Cesar or the speech of Mark Antony. That may be very true ; it is not 
a very elevated form of art to represent a street row in the Borough 
Market, but as represented it was not in a very striking form. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett, having touched a sympathetic chord of interest, 
never relinquished it, and he was found as spirited in the last act as he 
was passionate and manly in the first. It is a most arduous undertaking, 
but the actor’s energy never flagged, and he bore the weight of a powerful 
melodrama on his shoulders, An admirable contrast to the hero was 
afforded by Mr. E. S. Willard, who played the villain in a thoroughly 
unconventional manner; there was a positive fascination in his crime, 
and a more natural and unstagey rendering of a cool, white-livered, coldly 
satirical, and bad young man could not well have been desired. Mr. 
Walter Speakman, another new-comer, made a hit as Seth Preene, the 
repentant robber ; and it would be difficult to find representatives of the 
old show folk more homely, funny, and natural than Mr. George Barrett, 
an excellent comedian, Mrs. Stephens, who has no equal in her vein of 
comic art, or the boy Shakespeare Jarvis, cheerily acted by Miss Eugenie 
Edwards. There were many other clever little bits, such as the Philo- 
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sopher Jack of Mr. Coote, the policeman of Mr. B. Cullen, a very 
demonstrative Irishman, and the impersonation of a certain boy who 
appeared in the Regent’s Park scene. Miss Emmeline Ormsby had an 
unsympathetic character of a bad heartless woman, to which her style of 
acting is scarcely suited ; and Miss Eastlake certainly looked the poor, 
hunted, wayworn, loving Bess to perfection, if she failed in force when 
she was called upon in scenes of passionate intensity. She felt the part 
thoroughly, and entered into it with possibly overmuch fervour and 
excitement, for the voice failed and the strength waned before such 
moments as Bess’s recognition of her husband and the grim tragedy of 
the last act. It isa part of wild dramatic force, and as yet Miss Eastlake 
is not strong enough for such exhibitions of abandoned emotion, Much 
might be said of Mr. W. Hann’s scenery and Mr. Stafford Hall’s London 
pictures, but enough has been said to show that the play is a good one of 
its class and thoroughly well worth seeing. When all was over and 
success assured, Mr. Sims became the hero of a very special mark of the 
public favour and approval. He was called in the middle of the play, 
and modestly postponed his appearance, and at the end he had to come 
forward twice, to make up for it.—C. S. 


« RECLAIMED.” 


A Comedy in Four Acts, adapted from ‘‘ Les Vieux Garcons” of V. Sarpov, by Jamzs Morrimsr. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, Monday, September 12th, 1881. 


Colonel Abercrombie... Mr, Hermann Vezin. Mr. aaa e Mr. BE, Sugpuey. 

Captain Llewell: «.» Me. Artnug Dacez, | Smithers... oo «= ose Ma. Japs Fawcatr. 

Sir John Maudsley ... Ms. Atyrep Bisnor. | Mrs, Delafield : oe «=> oee,s—s M88 Lorrie Verne. 

Lord Frothingham ... Mr. H. St. Maur. Mrs. Redfern oe Miss J. CLirrorn. 

Mr. Delafield ... oo. Mr. M. SELTEN. Mrs. Markwicke. eo Miss Ross Dori. 

Mr. Redfern... Mz, G. — Jenny Miss R. Taxtor. 
Grace Delafield... | | ae Muss Liypra Cowsiu. 


Ir is the very easiest thing in the world to tar every adapted play with 
the same brush, and to declare boldly that the very spirit and essence of 
the work has evaporated in process of transposition. Anyone who does 
this is always on the safe side; for, as not one out of a hundred is in 
the least familiar with the original work, there is not the slightest chance 
of contradiction. Now Mr. James Mortimer, who is extremely familiar 
with the French stage, has thought fit to make an English play out of 
“Les Vieux Garcons,” by Sardou, and he has produced it with an 
excellent cast at the Haymarket. Once more Mr. Mortimer is accidentally 
placed in antagonism with M. Sardou. Courtesy and fair play demand 
that the name of the original work and full obligation to the original 
author shall be printed conspicuously on the playbill; but there are 
times when this obvious duty does as much harm as good to the author 
in question. In my humble opinion, the new play, “ Reclaimed,” is as 
unlike “ Les Vieux Garcons” as one play can be to another. I am sure 
M. Sardou would say the same if he could sit one evening in the 
comfortable stalls of the Haymarket Theatre. The very essential essence 
of Sardou’s play has gone; for, instead of the De Mortimer of the 
original, who is a roué and scamp by profession, was never married at 
all; who compromised, intentionally and deliberately, an innocent and 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, IV. R 
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artless girl, and who had even forgotten the name of the lady who was. 
the mother of his child, we have a colonel in the English army whose 
son was born after his wife had divorced him, and who is reclaimed by 
the influence and presence of the pure girl that he wishes to make his 
wife. What, then, have the plays im common except the situation of the 
father being accidentally in danger of fighting a duel with his own son? 
@ situation which I expect we shall find, when the Court Theatre opens 
with “ Honour,” was invented long before M, Sardou wrote ‘‘ Les Vieux 
Garcons,” There is nothing new in the way of invention under the sun. 
The same striking situation occurs with far greater force in an old Porte 
St. Martin drama, produced in Paris on July 6th, 1853, called “L’Honneur 
dela Maison,” by MM. Léon Battu and Maurice Desvignes, So we have this 
curious complication. Tho Porte St. Martin drama suggested “Les Vieux 
Garcons” to M, Sardou ; M. Sardou suggested “ Reclaimed” to Mr. Mor- 
timer ; and one play or the other, or probably both, suggested “ Honour” 
to Mr. Maurice Barrymore, and yet everyone is calling out and saying 
how original he is, I must say that I did not find either the characters, 
or the motive, or the tone of “ Reclaimed” so unEnglish as many have 
done ; they did not jar against my senses, and some of the scenes were 
so well acted that they delighted me exceedingly ; but I found it hard to 
suppose that so eminently respectable a gentleman as Colonel Abercrombie 
could under any possible circumstances compromise a young lady like 
Grace Delafield by courteously allowing her to shelter herself from the 
cold in his rooms whilst waiting for a friend instead of shivering outside 
in a brougham. Colonel Abercrombie was no stranger, but a guest at her 
brother’s. house, an intimate and trusted friend. Why might he not be 
tender and kind to a child to whom he might have been the grandfather ? 
Least of all is it probable that her impetuous lover would have been 
allowed to challenge the saddened Colonel. to a duel when the girl’s. 
brother was the man to defend her honour, provided it had been outraged. 
It is a storm in a teacup, and there is nothing so fatal to a strong situa- 
tion as a weak motive. But there is one scene of character in this play 
as well acted as anyone would desire to see. Mr. Hermann Vezin, who 
plays the reelaimed Colonel with admirable quictude and repose, and 
expresses the subdued cynicism of a man tired of the world; Mr. Alfred 
Bishop, a young actor who seems to obtain a new existence as Sir John 
Maudsley, a doddering lady-killer ; and Lord Frothingham, inimitably 
rendered by Mr. St. Maur, are all seated round a breakfast-table and 
chaffing Sir John about his conquests. The natural indifference expressed. 
by Mr. Vezin, the chuckling encouragement infused. into the scene by 
Mr. St. Maur, and the marvellous detail of Mr, Bishop’s acting—an em- 
bodiment of which Lesueur or Levassor might have been proud—ought 
alone to make this play attractive to the lovers, of good acting. The 
French stage can show nothing better than this. The female interest is 
not very strong, but it is nicely divided by Mise Lydia Cowell, a. clever 
actress ; Miss Lottie Venne, who is. soon to be seen at. Mr. Henderson’s 
new theatre ; and Miss J. Clifford, who is sympathetic, highly intelligent, 
and graceful,—C, 8, 
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Our Ommnibus-Hox. 


—_—to— 


E lovers of statistics declare that all theatres -are burned 
down—sooner: or later. Here is another instance, for the 
Park Theatre, Camden Town, was burned down on Saturday 
night, September 10, 1881, after a performance of “La 
Sonnambula” in English, followed by Dibdin’s operetta of ‘The Water- 
man.” The following particulars in connection with this short-lived 
playhouse will not be uninteresting in the future : 
The theatre had only a brief existence, extending over a period of 
a little more than eight years. The house was first opened as the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre on Saturday, May 31, 1873, with an operetta called 
“‘ Marguerite,” and a new drama by Mr. Robert Reece, entitled, “ Friend- 
ship ; or, Golding’s Debt.” The playbills announced the theatre to be 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to Mr. Thomas Thorpe Pede, responsible 
manager. The short season terminated in July, and when the house 
was re-opened in the following September, Madame St. Claire was named 
as sole proprietress. In August, 1874, the new Alexandra Theatre was 
sold by auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, the property being ulti- 
mately knocked down for £11,900. The building was then described as 
leasehold, being held under three different leases for an unexpired term 
of thirty-three years, with an annual ground-rental of £151. It was 
further stated that the house would ‘hold £150 at ordinary prices, and 
attention was called to the act-drop as being the last work of the kind 
executed by the late Mr. W. Telbin. The auctioneer, in introducing the 
property, described the theatre as having been completed at a cost of 
£20,000, and, as an inducement to bidders, mentioned that there were 
four bars, namely, to the pit, dress-cirele, saloon, and gallery, which, 
together with a saloon cellar, under the pit, were estimated to produce a 
rental of £20 per week. 


Retaining its original appellation, the house was re-opened for dramatic 
performances the following November, under the ostensible management 
of Mr. George Owen, with the dramas of “Leah” and “ Aurora Floyd.” 
It cannot, however, be said that the theatre proved beneficial to the 
fortunes of any of its successive occupants. In October, 1875, the house 
was re-named and called the Park Theatre, the managers then being 
Messrs. Parravicini and Corbyn, and the chief attraction being Offenbach’s 
“Genevieve de Brabant,” with Miss Emily Soldene in the principal cha- 
racter. In 1878 Messrs. John and Richard Douglass became the lessees, 
and under their management the performances assumed more importance, 
and commanded much greater local support. During the last fortnight 
the theatre had been in the occupation of “The National Grand Opera 
Company,” and the fatal Saturday terminated their engagement, with 
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“La Sonnambula.” Mr. James Willing’s drama of “ Delilah,” originally 
produced, in October last year, at the Park Theatre, was to have been 
revived the evening after the theatre was burnt. 


The following interesting particulars concerning the alteration now 
being made at the Lyceum are taken from the excellent Monday morning 
feuilleton of “The Daily News,” written by Mr. Moy Thomas : 

“The alterations in progress at the Lyceum Theatre are of even a 
more extensive character than may have been inferred from Mr. Irving’s 
reference to this subject in his recent farewell address. We need hardly 
say that the beautiful decorations, in the rich Italian style, which we 
owe to the taste of Madame Vestris, improving upon the excellent work 
of the architect Beazley, will be carefully preserved; but in other respects 
the aspect of the interior will be found to have undergone considerable 
change. By taking in the corridor at the back, sixty or seventy new 
seats will have been added to the dress-circle, while, by bringing the saloon 
within the area of the pit, room will be obtained for about two hundred 
more persons, who will all have a direct view of the stage. 


“Tt will be remembered that Mr. Irving promised to put visitors to 
the gallery more at their ease than they have hitherto been. One of the 
first cares here has accordingly been to rise considerably the line of the 
front arch, so that the entire stage will become visible even from the 
highest line of seats. Gallery spectators are not unnaturally apt to 
become restless and noisy when their prospect of the stage is in any way 
curtailed, especially at exciting parts of a performance. 


“ Of this we had an example during the representation of Mr. Sims’s 
new play when produced at the Princess’s Theatre, where a turbulent 
spirit, that had been manifested more than once in that remote portion of 
the house, was instantly quelled by simply raising what is technically called 
a “sky border,” in compliance with a vociferous request to that effect— 
@ concession which was acknowledged by a burst of applause. The 
shelving gallery roof has also been gradually raised till it attains at the 
back wall a level six feet higher than before. This, with the extensive 
new arrangements for ventilation, will add much to the comfort of the 
humbler class of Mr. Irving’s patrons. All gallery seats will, moreover, 
be cushioned ; they would also have been provided with backs but for 
the interdict of the Lord Chamberlain on grounds of public safety, 
experience having shown that in hurrying down the rather sharp descent 
in this part obstructions of this sort are productive of accidents. 


“The exits and entrances of the theatre also will be found to have 
undergone a striking improvement. The staircase, eight feet in width, 
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which has hitherto been made to suffice for the entire audience, except 
pit and gallery, will now be in width eighteen feet. The pit entrance 
will be five feet wide, and instead of taking an awkward turn will look 
directly to the Strand on the level of the street. Thus the chances of 
disaster from fire or panic will be greatly diminished ; while, from the 
proscenium arch up to the entire height of the roof over the stage, solid 
concrete will take the place of timber—a most important detail, for 
experience has shown that it is in this direction that a fire breaking out 
among the necessarily dry and light woodwork of the stage always makes 
progress into the body of the house with terrible rapidity.” 


A farce in two acts, called, “A Naughty Novel,” was played for the 
first time on August 12th, at the Theatre Royal, Ryde, with the following 
cast: Gilbert Marsham, Mr. R. Markby ; Jack Holroyd, Mr. W. Dray- 
cott; Sims (a man-servant), Mr. L. Armstrong; Mrs. Marsham, Miss 
Zoe Bland ; Mrs. Holroyd, Miss Evelyn ; Grace (a maid-servant), Miss 
M. Digby. ‘A Naughty Novel” was received throughout with great 
laughter and applause by a crowded house. The “ motive” is new, and 
the dialogue brightly written, but much of the success the little piece 
achieved was due to the admirable way in which it was acted. All who 
were engaged in it played with great spirit, and apparently with a 
thorough enjoyment of their parts. 


The Philothespian Club will play on December 10th, at St. George’s 
Hall, in aid of the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. The last 
performance given by this club on behalf of the same institution realised 
over £250. 


The Strolling Players will open their season at St. George’s Hall 
in November—most likely with a performance of “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea.” Three other performances will be given, one before, and two 
after Easter, and at one of these it is proposed to play Mr. Byron’s 
“ Married in Haste.” 


Miss Stoepel, whose acting with both the above clubs I had occasion 
more than once last season to notice most favourably, has been playing 
in Mr. Boucicault’s pieces at the Crystal Palace and at the Standard 
Theatre, and is now engaged as one of the company at the Court under 
the new management. So also is Miss Measor, who, since her appearance 
in Mr, Dubourg’s play, “ Just Like a Woman,” has been acting chiefly 
in the provinces with Mrs. Chippendale. Miss Measor, as yet, has hardly 
had a fair opportunity of making her mark. The piece in which she 
made her professional début gave her little chance of distinguishing 
herself, but those who saw her,. whilst she was yet an amateur, play 
Jenny Northcott in “Sweethearts,” will be reluctant to believe that 
success is not still in store for her. 
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The next performance of the Irving Club will take place at St. 
George’s Hall on November 17th, when “ The Honeymoon” and “A 
Regular Fix ” will be acted. 


Mr. H. T. Milner writes to me on the subject of “ Wild Oats” at 
Sheffield : 


“On Friday, 9th September, Mr. Edward Compton revived, at the 
Sheffield New Theatre Royal, O’Keefe’s fine old comedy, “ Wild Oats,” 
which was originally produced about ninety years ago at Covent Garden, 
and very popular at the time, but has not, it is believed, been played in 
the provinces for many years. The part of Jack Rover, whose forte is 
“ quotation,” was ably filled by Mr. Compton himself, and although the 
character calls for uncommon powers of versatility, he went through from 
beginning to end in a rollicking way, and with a truly Bohemian air, 
which gained him enthusiastic applause and calls before the curtain. The 
character of Ephraim Smooth, the amorous Quaker, which Munden made 
his own, and on this occasion ably portrayed by Mr. T. C. Valentine, 
fairly “brought down the house,” so greatly was it relished by the 
Sheffielders. The other parts were well filled, and the revival was such 
a success that it should encourage Mr. Compton to include “ Wild Oats” 
in his regular répertoire. 


It is certainly a pity the piece is so seldom produced, for it sparkles 
with wit and abounds with telling points, which engage the attention of 
the audience from first to last, and evoke frequent applause and merry 
laughter, as was the case at this revival. But in any future performance 
it would be well to remember that the representative of Sir George 
Thunder should be diminutive and comical, otherwise certain parts of the 
play miss fire ; such, for instance, as when Rover tells Sir George, “ Only 
show yourself, and you set the audience in a roar,” which was true of 
Quick, for whom the part was created; and again where John Dory 
carries off the admiral “like a blue lobster with a shrimp in his claws.” 


Miss Alleyn, the young actress to whose abilities and successes I 
have more than once made reference in these columns, is once more on 
tour through the provinces, relying, on this occasion, more upon the 
attractiveness of her adaptation of “La Dame aux Camélias,” and her 
impersonation of its heroine, than upon the Shakespearean performances 
which first gave distinction to her name. The latter are not entirely 
neglected by her, but Miss Alleyn finds ‘‘ Woman’s Love” (as she calls 
her adaptation) so exceedingly popular that she is fain, in the meantime, 
to keep it prominently in the bills. It is a piece in which the Dumas 
play is very skilfully arranged for English audiences, without any 
sacrifice of the main elements of the story. Marguerite is a little sub- 
limated, to be sure ; but no great violence is done to the original concep- 
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‘tion of the dramatist. Miss Alleyn’s chief successes as the impersonator 
of La Dame are made in the third, fourth, and fifth acts—im the parting 
from Armand, in the rencontre at the ball, and in the dying scene. The 
first is an admirably tender and pathetic passage ; in the second there is 
a fine display of force and passion; and the third is very affecting 
without being maudlin. Miss Alleyn is unquestionably indebted to 
Madlle. Bernhardt for many suggestions in the part, but not to such an 
extent as to render her open to the charge of simple imitation—a charge 
so easy to make and so difficult to repel. Miss Alleyn is just now sup- 
ported in the leading male rdles by Mr. George Cecil Murray, an ex- 
perienced and capable actor. After Christmas she will be supported by 
Mr. George Alexander, who, as jeune premier of the “Caste” and 
“‘Guv’nor” companies, has earned golden opinions throughout the 
country. As Romeo and Orlando he should do admirably, for he has 
not only great intelligence and much charm of manner, but an appearance 
exceptionally pleasing. I hope some day to see him on the London 
Stage. 





The provincial “Patience” company is now in the full tide of its 
popularity and prosperity. It has successfully run the gauntlet of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow critics, and may be said to be secure in the 
general admiration of country audiences and censors. It supplies, on the 
whole, a very creditable and enjoyable representation of the Gilbert- 
Sullivan opera. The tout ensemble is not equal, of course, to that which 
is supplied in London, but, on the other hand, there are particulars 
in which the provincial artists surpass the metropolitan, Thus, 
Mr. Arthur Rousby (the Grosvenor) has a decidedly richer vocal organ 
than Mr. Rutland Barrington, and Mr. George Thorne (the Bunthorne) 
will be regarded, I suspect, by many, as an unquestionable: improve- 
ment upon Mr. Grossmith, having a better singing voice, a clearer and 
more forcible enunciation, and a more broadly humorous conception 
of the part. For the rest, Miss Fanny Edwards (the Lady Jane), though 
excellent vocally, has not the “presence” of Miss Alice Barnett, and 
Miss Ethel M‘Alpine (the Patience), though a very pleasing singer and 
actress, cannot lay claim to the freshness and charm of Miss Braham. 
The country Colonel and Major are distinctly inferior to their town 
prototypes, and thus the trio and quintett in the second act rather fail 
of their complete effect. The sestett in the first act has also scarcely 
justice done to it. Nevertheless, the performance, as a whole, is, as I 
say, both creditable and enjoyable, and neither authors nor public have 
very much reason for dissatisfaction. 


T hear that Miss Marie Gordon, a well-known American actress, is 
likely before long to be seen in London in a part which she has played 
with great success in the United States and Canada. At the outset of 
her dramatic career, Miss Gotdon acted in Paris with Mr. Sothern, 
Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. J. T. Raymond, and Mr, Edward Saker being 
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amongst the other members of the company; and since then she has 
played leading business in San Francisco, New Orleans, at the Union 
Square Theatre, New York, and throughout America. 


The California Theatre, San Francisco, was opened on the 19th January, 
1870. Before the curtain rose, an address was spoken, beginning : 


Brief words, when actions wait, are well ; 
The prompter’s hand is on his bell. 


The author was Mr. Bret Harte, and many readers of Taz THEaTRE will 
| be familiar with the lines, which are included amongst his poems. The 
piece chosen for a memorable opening-night was ‘“‘ Money.” Miss Gordon 
was Clara Douglas ; Mr. John M‘Cullough, Evelyn. 


I understand that the Bedford Park Amateur Dramatic Club at their 
next performance (the date of which is not yet fixed) will play “ David 
Garrick” and “Creatures of Impulse.” This seems a somewhat bold 
programme, but everything at Bedford Park is done thoroughly and care- 
fully, and I should be sorry to hastily pronounce the task too much for a 
club which has amongst its members such clever amateurs as Captain and 
Mrs. Perceval Clark, Mr. Arthur Goldsmid, and Mr. Gethin. 


I hear of a new arrival from America in Mr. Frank Lincoln, a 
“humorist and polyphonist,” who gives a capital entertainment called 
“Flashes of Human Nature,” in which are introduced imitations of 
mannerisms, dialects, sounds of musical instruments, birds, and animals. 
Mr. Lincoln is highly spoken of by the American papers, and it is time 
that London welcomed another good entertainer. 











The reception of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Hare, with their cele- 
brated and most finished company, both at Manchester and Liverpool, 
must have been most gratifying to those distinguished artists, who are 
the natural representatives of the highest form of English comedy. From 
them we have art rich and redolent of the English soil, and performances 
which for completeness in finish and detail are unmatched even in the 
capital of Paris itself. The glory of Gymnase and Vaudeville has de- 
parted ; the Frangais is not what it was ten years ago, and is split up into 
cliques and cabals ; but it would be difficult to find better or more natural 
acting than our London St. James’s Theatre affords. A friend writes to 
me and says: “The ovations and scenes in Manchester the last three 
nights of the engagement of the St. James’s Company were quite inde- 
scribable, but extremely gratifying to alk who appreciate the good work 
they have done in London for so many seasons.” 
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At the commencement of the London season of the St. James’s Com- 
pany will be revived Mr. T. W. Robertson’s “ Home,” originally played at 
the Haymarket under Mr. Buckstone’s management. The play was 
founded on Emile Augier’s “ L’Aventuriére,” which my readers will 
remember was played in French by Miss Genevieve Ward and a picked 
English company at a matinée at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre last year. 
I shall. be very curious to see Mrs. Kendal as the bad but injured 
woman, originally played by Miss Ada Cavendish, and I anticipate a 
rich treat from Captain Mountraffe as acted by Mr. John Hare. The late 
Mr. Compton was the original. Mr. Kendal naturally falls into the 
character created by the late Mr. E. A. Sothern; and the juvenile part 
will be played by Mr. Tom Robertson’s eldest son, who will be welcomed 
to London in his father’s play. It is an excellent play, and will well bear 
reviving and transplanting into the atmosphere of high comedy. 


An allusion has been made to the similarity of the railway sensation 
scene in Mr. Boucicault’s drama, “ Rescued,” originally produced at the 
Adelphi, and a somewhat similar scene in “The Faithful Heart,” by 
Mr. R. Palgrave, a drama that has had enormous success at Astley’s 
Theatre. But Mr. Palgrave points out that his play was originally 
produced at Bristol in October, 1875, whereas “ Rescued” only dates 
from October, 1879. It is a coincidence, nothing more, and the same 
happy idea occurred to two authors, that is all. It is not likely that 
Mr. Boucicault ever saw the Bristol play, and perhaps had not heard of it 
when “ Rescued” was invented. 


Manchester has just lost one of the ablest of its dramatic critics in 
the person of Mr. James Hodges, of “The Sporting Chronicle.” That 
gentleman, who had gone to Liverpool on professional business connected 
with the opening of the Royal Court Theatre, and the appearance of ; 
Mr. Irving at the Alexandra, died, under somewhat melancholy and | 
mysterious circumstances, on the night of Monday, September 12th. He 
was found after midnight, lying motionless at the foot of an hotel stair- 
case, with his head on the mat and his feet on the steps. He had 
evidently succumbed to the effects of a fall, ‘though by what the fall ‘i 
had been caused will never be known. All that can be ascertained is 
that he had previously complained of sickness. Mr. Hodges was very 
popular in and around Manchester, not only as the author of the 
theatrical gossip (frosty, yet kindly), signed “ Bayard,” but as the creator 
of “ Bill Smith,” a supposed Lancashire workman, to whom Mr. Hodges 
attributed many columns of racy humour, presented in the quaint dialect 
of the district. A proof of Mr. Hodges’ popularity may be found in the 
fact that Mr. Bernard and “Mr. Bainbridge have each offered to lend their 
theatre for the purpose of a morning performance for the benefit of the 
widow and children. Mr, and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Hare played at the 
Manchester benefit. 
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The new Grand Theatre at Glasgow was opened on the evening of 
Monday, the 19th September. It is a handsome building, erected on the 
site of the old Prince of Wales’s, of which it retains nothing but the mere 
outer shell. The interior has been entirely remodelled, the size of the. 
house being slightly contracted to allow of a spacious saloon round each 
of the tiers. The stage-boxes have been done away with, and the dress- 
circle has been entirely reconstructed, only a few of the boxes being 
retained. The second circle is called the “ family circle,” and the benches 
are so arranged as to allow of the people sitting together in each division. 
The pit and gallery are notable for the good views of the stage obtainable 
from them. The stalls are made the dearest, and, therefore, presumably 
the most fashionable part of the house. The stage remains the same as 
ever—that is to say, exceptionally large. The decoration throughout the 
auditorium is white and gold, the chief design in the ornamentation 
being the Scottish thistle. Mr. Charles, of Nottingham, is the manager, 
and will work the Grand with the Nottingham Theatre Royal, both being 
under the same proprietary. The opening performances included “ Amos 
Clarke” and “ Black-eyed Susan,” with Mr. George Rignold in the 
principal rdle of each. 


There will be great rejoicing in the little theatre of the back drawing- 
room this winter, for the promised volume destined to guide amateurs in 
the selection of plays has appeared, as I told you it would a few months 
ago. Mr. Samuel French, the well-known theatrical publisher, of 
89, Strand, has conferred a benefit on the community at large, and has 
saved all of us who have studied the stage for years past an infinity of 
trouble. This is the kind of letter I am in the habit of receiving, varied 


in a dozen forms of courteous request and phraseology, throughout the 
winter months and holidays: 


“Dear Mr. S.,—Our young people are thinking of getting up some 
private theatricals at no distant date, and all the arrangements are made. 
But we are in some considerable doubt about the selection of a suitable 
play. Each one has a different opinion on the matter, but the girls beg 
me to ask you to decide for them, You really know so very much more 
about plays than we do, that I am sure you will kindly spare a moment 
out of your valuable time and help us out of our dilemma. We can 
count upon a company of half-a-dozen. A youth and a maiden fairly 
good, the rest with but scant experience.—Yours faithfully, L. M. A.” 


On the receipt of such a letter for the future there will be one very 
prompt reply: “Send thirteen postage-stamps to Mr, Samuel French, of 
the Strand, and you will receive back ‘The Guide to Selecting Plays, or 
Manager’s Companion,’ which will give you the whole information you 
request in a nutshell.” This capital little guide or handbook contains 
the analysis and complete description of 1500 pieces arranged according 
to the requirements of any company. All the printed and available 
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plays are catalogued and described, from those with two characters to 
those with thirteen and upwards. We have plays for the Army and the 
Navy, Scotch and Irish plays, plays containing a French character, as 
well as operas, burlesques, comic scenes, and charades. It is a complete 
compendium of hitherto scattered matter, and I may be permitted to 
congratulate Mr. Hogg, the editor, on his swift power of analysis and con- 
densation. Had there been time and space to add the dates of production 
of the various plays, the theatre at which they were produced, and the 
chief artists concerned in them, this industrious gentleman would have 
laid the foundation of a history of the modern stage, and become a 
young Geneste. 


Let me give a brief example of the utility of Mr. French’s new 
book : 
“Three Characters, One Male and Two Females. 


“ CoMEDIEs. 
* Uncle’s Will.—One Shilling. 1 Act. By S. Theyre Smith. Modern 
Costume. Time, 40 minutes. 1 Interior Scene. 1 Old Man. 1 
Comedian. 1 Lady Comedian. 


“This well-known little play has achieved a success which is seldom 
reached, and certainly cannot be surpassed. An uncle leaves £50,000 
to a young couple on condition that they marry each other, and the 
money is to be forfeited by the one who refuses the match. A most 
amusing dialogue takes place between the two, who finally agree to marry. 
There is also another capital part, the will devising that, shall the young 
people both refuse to marry, the property is to go to Mr. Barker, and the 
means this gentleman uses in order to obtain the money tends to heighten 
the interest of the piece. (Drawing-Room Scene.) 


“Five Characters. Three Males. Two Females. 
‘ FaRcES. 
“Done on Both Sides—1 Act. By J. Maddison Morton. Modern 


Costume. Time, 1 hour. 1 Interior Scene. 2 Low Comedians. 
1 Light Comedian. 1 Old Woman. 1 Walking Lady. 


“ Considered by a great many to be the best farce written, and it 
certainly could not have many superiors. Mr. and Mrs. Whiifiles, 
living on a pension of a hundred a year, wish to find a rich husband for 
their daughter. Mr, Brownjohn, who is in search of a rich wife, appears 
on the scene, and they each imagine the other to be the possessor of 
wealth, The fun is heightened by the arrival of Whiffles’s cousin, 
Mr, Phibbs, who they try to pass off as their servant. The dénoiment 
is capitally carried out, and laughter prevails during the whole of the 
performance,” 


Sometimes the industrious editor of this excellent little book breaks 
down with the effort of telling the stories, There is a very neat satire in 
the remarks with which “ Box and Cox” is dismissed. The editor in the 
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most courteous tones suggests the remark : “‘ What is the plot of Box and 
Cox? Why, every fool knows that !” 


“ Box and Cox.—1 Act. By J. Maddison Morton. 1 Bedroom Scene. 
Time, 45 minutes. Costumes, modern (I should have said extra- 
vagant, Mr. Hogg!) 2 Low Comedians. 1 Old Woman. This is 
undoubtedly the best farce ever written, and is too well known to 
need any further description !” 


Mr. S. French has added to the scenes, painted on thirty sheets of 
strong paper, comprising Back Scene, Border, and Wings, that can be 
packed up and sent anywhere, and when received need only joining 
together and pasting on canvas. They now consist of a garden, a wood, 
a drawing-room, and a cottage interior; and the drawing-room can be 
seen mounted at 89, Strand. 


The Royal Court Theatre at Liverpool opened with “The Lancashire 
Witches” under good auspices on September 10th. Of the old theatre, 
from which the new one has risen, phcenix-like, these facts may not prove 
uninteresting. On January 19th, 1825, the land on which the Court 
Theatre now stands was sold to John Cooke, the equestrian, for 
4000 guineas, and in virtue of his agreement to erect thereon “a 
place of amusement most commonly called a circus,” Mr. Cooke built the 
New Olympic Circus, which was opened on September 20th, 1826; but 
in the same year the name of the building was changed to the Royal 
Amphitheatre. On March 8th, in the following year, the owner sold the 
land and circus to Mr. Richard Armistead for 12,000 guineas, and from 
that period the building passed through many and various fortunes 
until, on May 7th, 1853, the corporation granted a lease to the late 
Mr. William R. Copeland for seventy-five years, for £16,004 6s. 9d. On 
January 13th, 1872, the corporation acquired the lease of the property, 
with a view to street improvements, for the sum of £19,000. Since then 
Mr, Lindo Courtenay, formerly in connection with the late Henry Leslie, 
and latterly by himself, has been the lessee. ‘The Amphitheatre was 
eventually sold to Mr. David Radcliffe, J.P., for £20,000, and early in 
the morning of March lst, this year, when he came into possession, the 
workmen commenced operations in the old building, which has been 
completely transformed. 


The last performance in the old house was “ Robert Macaire,” 
played on February 28th last, and even then, as though to keepup the 
old customs of the place to the last moment, there was a continuous 
“popping ” of ginger-beer bottles, and a shower of nut-shells levelled by 
the happy “gods” at their more unfortunate brethren down below. On 
this never-to-be-forgotten occasion the writer of these lines was well-nigh 
blinded by a hat which was tossed first from the gallery to the pit, thence 
to the dress-circle some dozen times or so—where it never remained, but 
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always hit someone and tumbled below again—finally reaching its owner, 
after much hard language on his part, in shape resembling—well, any- 
thing but a hat. But to return to the new and handsome theatre. The 
opera progressed smoothly, and we may as well hand down to posterity 
the cast of “The Lancashire Witches,” as performed on Saturday, 
September 10th, 1881, on the occasion - the opening of the Court 
Theatre, Liverpool : 


JamesI. ... Me. Aywstey Coox. Hodge .. ee Ma. T. Worsty. 
Hopkins ... Mr. > F. Doris. Stodge .. w.. Mr. G. Harr. 
Sir Ralph Ashton’ Mr. J. Furneaux Coox. Alizon... Miss Constancs Lossy. 
Richard Ashton... Mr. W. H. Wooprigtp. Dame Alice Nutter Muss Axicz Cook, 
Captain of Soldiers Mr. Lyncua. Mother Dandyke... Moitx. Marrayt. 
Mayorof Blackburn Mr. Morratens. Mother Chattox... Miss Jutrer Suyrue. 
Innkeeper... oe Mar. R. Ban. Sally ove «. Miss Marrz Buxton. 


Just at the time of the opening of the Liverpool Court Theatre the 
city woke into an active round of pleasure. On the previous Monday 
the exhibition of pictures at the Walker Art Gallery was thrown open 
to the public. It contains some fourteen hundred and odd pictures, 
amongst which are Mr. John Collier’s portrait of Mr. Edwin Booth, as 
Cardinal Richelieu, and the etchings, by Mr. T. Walter Wilson, of 
Mr. Henry Irving, as Fabien, in “The Corsican Brothers;” and of 
Miss Ellen Terry, as Iolanthe, the reproductions of which appeared in 
this year’s “Dramatic Notes.” On Wednesday, September 10th, their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales visited the city for 
the purpose of opening the new docks, and on the following Monday, 
Mr. Irving, Miss Terry, and the Lyceum Theatre Company commenced 
a three-weeks’ engagement at the Alexandra Theatre, opening in 
“Hamlet,” whilst Mr. Hare and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal commenced a 
fortnight’s stay at the Prince of Wales Theatre. On Wednesday 
afternoon, September 21st, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Saker gave a reception 
at the Alexandra Theatre, to which the élite of Liverpool were invited 
to meet Mr, Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 


In the April number of this magazine we took occasion to point out 
the capabilities of Mr. Walter Speakman, and to ask why Mr. Wilson 
Barrett did not bring the actor to London. The remarkable hit which 
Mr. Speakman has made with a difficult part in “The Lights o’ London” 
at the Princess’s, shows that we were right in anticipating his success, 
which should lead to better things. 


On Monday evening, September 19th, the programme of the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels at the St. James’s Hall, announced the seven 
thousand-eight-hundred-and-fifth consecutive performance! Just fancy 
what a popular entertainment this must be, to go on for over sixteen 
consecutive-—mind, consecutive—years! What recollections are brought 
to mind by thinking over the events of the last sixteen years, Ah me! 
many great men have come and gone since then; dynasties have fallen, 
whole empires have been upset, but the Moore and Burgess Minstrels go 
on for ever! And well they might, for their entertainment is one of the 
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best of its kind. We find here all the elements sought for by the lovers 
of nigger minstrelsy. As Mr. Moore observed on the evening referred to, 
their motto is, “ We strive to please—fun without vulgarity,” a promise 
most faithfully carried out. Of fun there is plenty at the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels ; of vulgarity there is no sign. The singing of songs 
and ballads, both serious and comic, is really excellent, and the variety 
entertainment is of a various and pleasing description. Not the least of 
the attractions is a choir of boys, whose sweet young voices join in the 
chorus with a most pleasing effect. 


The first amateur performance of the season at Liverpool was given by 
members of the Waterloo Amateur Dramatic Society, who opened their 
fifth season on September 14th, when Buckstone’s farce, “A Rough 
Diamond,” and “‘ Used Up” constituted the rather brief evening’s enter- 
tainment, which was made the more agreeable by some capital selections 
on the pianoforte, played during the intervals by Mr. J. D. Jackson. In 
“ A Rough Diamond,” a good character sketch was given by Mr. W. H. 
Fraser, who appeared as Lord Plato, and Cousin Joe was excellently acted 
by Mr. Stewart Allen, who imparted much freshness and humour to the 
part. Margery was played by a young lady, new to the club, who, either 
from nervousness or a want of animation, failed to stamp the character 
with any individuality, and left it dull and colourless. In the comedy, 
Mr. W. H. Fraser succeeded in giving a very careful and polished repre- 
sentation of Sir Charles Coldstream, Mr. Stewart Allen playing John 
Ironbrace excellently. Other parts were taken by Mr. J. D. Allen, jun., 
Mr. C. W. Hobbs, Mr. Cameron, and Mr, J. F. Jellico, who all gave 
valuable assistance. Lady Clutterbuck was acted by a young lady who 
also played, as well as possible, Lady Plato in “A Rough Diamond.” 
The lady who took the character of Mary Wurzel it is next to impossible 
to praise too highly. Possessed of a sweet expression and intonation, and 
a graceful and natural style of acting, she is unsurpassed in the rendering 
of such characters as this, and is a most valuable acquisition to the society. 
The stage-manager, Mr. W. H. Fraser, is to be congratulated on the com- 
pleteness of his arrangements, which were attended with most satisfactory 
results, 


Madame Bernhardt’s next tour in England is being arranged for 
her, and will be conducted by Mr, Charles Bernard, the indefatigable 
proprietor of the Glasgow Gaiety. 


The official title of the decoration awarded to Mr. Henry Irving and 
Mr, Augustus Harris, by the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, is the “ Ritter- 
kreuz des Herzoglich Sachsen Ernestinchen Haus-ordens” (the Knight’s 
Cross of the Ducal Saxon Ernestine House Order). A picture of the 
order and ita reverse will be found in this month’s magazine. 
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Miss Linda Dietz commenced her second provincial tour at Torquay 
on September 26th. She has rechristened the rewritten “A Wild Love,” 
and now announces i as “ Matched,” and as “ By H. A. Jones, Esq.” 
She also appeafs as Hippolyta in “She Would and She Wouldn’t.” The 
company includes Miss Clara Doyle, Miss Julia Warden, Mr. J. C. 
Buckstone, and others. Among other ladies now taking companies round 
the provinces, is Miss Dolores Drummond, who is appearing as Grace 
Royal in “The Golden Plough,” and Maria Macaw in “Single Life.” 
Miss Drummond is only known in the country as having played 
Hortense in “Jo;” yet I believe she has found “‘ business” very good 
at the places she has visited “up till now.” Mr. George Robinson and 
Mr. W. Kenward are the most capable of her supporters. 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons commences her management of the Haymarket, 
for a season necessarily brief, on the 26th October, when a new poetical 
play, by Mr. W. 8. Raleigh, will be produced, entitled “Queen and 
Cardinal,” in which Mrs. Scott-Siddons enacts the character of Anne 
Boleyn, and Mr. Swinburne that of Wolsey. The cast will also include 
Miss Rose Leclercq and Miss Blanche Henri, with Messrs. F. H. Macklin, 
H. Kemble, L. Lablache, and Percy Compton. I am very glad that 
Mr. Walter Raleigh has at last an opportunity of producing this poetical 
work, which has been written for many years. Mr. Raleigh is a student 
of the stage of many years’ standing, and was once an upholder of State 
patronage for dramatic art. 


During the last Cape war, just after the defence of Rorke’s Drift, news 
comes from the front that a certain Major Preston is dead. He has been 
killed in action, but his body has never been recovered. The dismal 
intelligence is conveyed to the officer's wife and sister; but in a moment 
of indecision these bereaved women spare from the blow the dead 
officer’s old mother—a blind lady who idolises her son. This pious fraud 
brings with it terrible consequences and necessitates the wearing of gay 
colours by the widow and her sister, their presence in merry society, 
and, what is worse, the fabrication of a supposed letter from the dead 
officer to allay the suspicions of his blind mother. 


At this juncture of affairs a brother-officer of Major Preston arrives 
from the Cape, and is horrified at the heartlessness of the women. But 
his eyes are opened when he is witness of the sacrifices made by the 
widow, who with streaming eyes reads a cheerful, letter from her dead 
husband, Unnerved and upset by the terrible ordeal, the widow 
determines to be a party to the fraud no longer, and she has steeled 
herself for the encounter of breaking the truth to the ald lady when 
suddenly the news arrives that Major Preston ia not dead after all, but 
was only taken prisoner, The real letter announcing the truth is being 
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read when the widow enters, and she, first believing it to be another 
deception, is suddenly awakened to the fact that her husband is alive and 
well, and on the very threshold, ready to greet her# 


This, briefly put, is the plot of the little play called “The Cape 
Mail,” written for Mrs. Kendal, and produced at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre on Friday evening, September 23rd, 1881. It is of a class of 
play called “larmoyante” in France, and is continually charged with 
tears, but there is no actress on our stage who can give such expression 
to situations and sentiments like these as Mrs. Kendal, who is a mistress 
of the art of pathos. The story will no doubt suggest the two-act drama 
called “The Merry Widow,” by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, since both 
are derived from the same original, a four-act play called “ Jeanne qui 
Pleure et Jeanne qui Rit,” which contains much more than one pathetic 
situation, but is not, on the whole, a good or actable play. 


Smoking in London theatres is becoming a thorough nuisance, and it 
is high time that the attention of the Lord Chamberlain was called to 
it. The selfishness of the age and the detestable introduction of the 
cigarette have combined to alter our playhouse manners. No one, 
apparently, who smokes, can sit out a play of any kind without three or 
four cigarettes during the intervals. The interest of the performance is 
as nothing to the smoke. To meet this cigarette craze, managers have 
been compelled, in their own defence, to set apart smoking-rooms in 
every theatre. There must be drink, and apparently there must be 
smoke, but this freedom has only encouraged license, and I seldom visit 
a theatre without seeing some young man coolly puffing his cigarette in 
the lobbies and blowing his tobacco in the face of ladies. In fact, ladies, 
in the majority of our theatres, approach their seats through the fumes of 
a tavern. Where, then, is the difference between a theatre and a music- 
hall, when smoking is apparently permitted at both? There is no one 
so fond of a smoke as I am, but I like a good play better than a cigar, 
and an opera than a cigarette. Youths can have but little respect for the 
performers when they encourage this unwholesome craving for tobacco ; 
and as for the ladies who they smoke out of the lobbies and approach 
in the stalls or boxes reeking with tobacco, they can have no feeling for 
them whatever. At any rate, smoking inside theatres ought to be put 
down with a strong hand. It was a liberty ; it is now a license. 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror 
Brackets, Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table 
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Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company, 
London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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